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CANADA THISTLES. 


Necessity of United Action and 
General Legislation to 
Destroy Them. 


(Read at Riebersburg, Center Co, Pa., Jan, 
tt 1883, by dus. MeCracken, Frostburg, mem- 

rot Pennsyivania State Board of Agricult- 
ure from Jefferson County, 





T IS USELESS 





for us to occupy 
the time of an in- 


its introduction. 
The fact that it is 
here is undisputed. 
The means by 
which it may be 
eradicated shall 
form the basis of 
my essay. The 
days of wide and 
watery theories should be buried with 
the past. Hence it is my intention to 
meet this question just as we are com- 

lled to meet death and the tax col- 
foster —in a matter-of-fact sort of a way. 

What I know of destroying Canada 
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free country should control the strong as 
well asthe weak. And inasmuch as the 
laws in Pennsylvania upon this question 
are incompetent to cope with the situation 
it is high time that speedy and decisive 
steps were taken in the right direction. 

‘ou may well ask, “ What is the use 
of Pennsylvania trying to legislate 
Canada thistles out of her Territory, 
when along our northern border lies the 
great State of New York, which can 
truly boast that she has more Canada 
thistles than she has clover?” This 
would imply that legislation upon this 
subject should be of a National char- 
acter. Then you point me just across 


stitute discussing | the Niagara River to the Dominion of 
where the Canada | Canada, where I have seen enough thistles 
thistle came from | growing in a single year to contaminate 
nor the mode of | the whole American Continent if the 


seeds were distributed over it. This 
would imply a needed understanding be- 
tween the two countries, and since we 
don’t have—or want to have—any legis- 
lative jurisdiction over Canada, we might 
possibly 
INAUGURATE ANTI-RECIPROCITY 

treaty with them, in which they would 


AN 
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agree to take care of their thistles if 
America would keep her absconding 
bank cashiers at home. At all events 


vestigate the character, habits, and pos- 
sibilities of the Canada thistle. Have 
the proper parties become informed as 
to the true nature and danger of this 
evil, and surely there is not a statesman 
in America, who has the good of the 
country at heart, who would oppose the 
destruction of such a formidable foe. 
This is a prime opportunity to bring 
into requisition that God-given commo- 
dity, American citizenship. 

The people must speak if they would 
be heard. They must ask if they expect 
to receive aid in their warfare against 
this vile and dangerous intruder. This 
is the opportunity of a lifetime for our 
farmers’ organizations to win laurels for 
their monuments by leading the cam- 
paign against the Canada thistles, 

WHERE IS THE GRANGE, 
with her platform so wide, her motives 
so purely in the interest of the ..whole 
people? Where is the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, with her characteristic ambition 
and energy, her long and loud appeals 
for henest government and two per cent. 
loans? Is she dead to the fact that the 
Canada thistle is as truly an enemy to 
our calling as is the National Banking 
system? Where are our State Boards 
of Agriculture, with their thousands of 


let us demonstrate that the Canada | farmers’ institutes, and our State Ex- 
thistle can be cuntrolled and killed, and | periment Stations, with their richly-en- 


Canada will be glad to fall into line, for 
she is just as tired of her thistles as we 


thistles I learned with the plow, the har- | 9,6 fearful of them. 
row, the grubbing hoe, the mowing 


scythe, and sore fingers, with more OF | piliticg What, a country that in her! enemy is sufficiently well established to 


less inclination to use bad language. 
The plant will propagate from either 
root or seed, and the fact that the seed 
will remain dormant for any length of 
time when surrounded by conditions un- 
favorable to its development only to 
spring into life and fight for existence 
as soon as the conditions give it a shadow 


| 
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You think I am dreaming of impossi- | matter should be longer nelected. 


infancy arose like a mighty giant and 
threw off the yoke of bondage, and since 


.| then has flung from her shores the chains 
of slavery, and within the last few months | 
has stamped contagious pleuro-pneu- | 


| 


dowed institutions and their well-paid 
scientific professors ? 

There is no reason why this important 
The 


excite alarm. The farmers are suffi- 
ciently well organized to move in a 
manner that will insure success, if some 
one will but formulate the work and 
start the ball a rolling. My essay is al- 


_monia from her borders, and quarantined | ready too long to admit of an extended 
\her ports, protecting nearly seventy | consideration of the modes of destroy- 
millions of people from an outbreak of | ing Canada thistles, as that would re- 


of a chance to do so renders it one of the | 


most treacherous of enemies. So long as 
even a limited number of plants are al- 
‘owed to ripen their seed, which will rise 


no one knows where, your farm or mine 
tion, though the ripening plants may be 


any number of miles away. 
of the thousands upon thousands of acres 


| Canada thistles? 


: | that we can do anything. 
in the four winds of heaven and travel | j ~ 


Think now | 


of stump lands throughout Pennsylva- | 
nia which in many localities are abso- | 


lutely covered with this obnoxious for- 
eigner. Imagine, if you can, that you 
see great showers of downy snowflakes 
rising from those thistle-covered mount- 
ains with every Autumn wind, and re- 
member that each particle of that frosty- 
colored vapor carries with it seed enough 
to start a colony of Canada thistles, and 
in the language of the old jailor ask 

ourself, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
{ frankly confess that this question is too 
wide for me to span, too deep for me to 
fathom. 

STATE LEGISLATION 


has been attempted, and has proven a 
farce and a nuisance. While under the 
present law the Road Supervisor is com- 
pelling some farmer to destroy a patch 
of thistles in his field or by the roadside, 
acres are allowed to grow and ripen in 
the valley or upon the hillsides which 
are owned by wealthy men or corpora- 
tions that hold the lands for speculation 
in coal, oil, gas or timber, with no one to 
molest or make afraid. The result is 
that for every plant that is destroyed a 
thousand more are planted. We might 
as well try to stop the ravages of typhoid 
fever or cholera by throwing the victims 
into a well and compelling the people to 
drink the water from the same as to try 
to rid our country of Canada thistles 
while large areas of fertile land are de- 
voted to raising seed enough in a single 
year to pollute the entire State for a 
century to come. There is but one way 
to destroy Canada thistles, to wit, stop 
the production and ripening of the seed, 
cause every seed that has already ripened 
to germinate, then destroy every root 
and branch in existence, and the work 
will be done. You say that would be a 
big undertaking. Admitted; but severe 
diseases require severe treatment, and 
where is the sense of our doctoring for 
the effects of the malady and allowing 
the cause of the trouble to remain un- 
touched? It is bordering closely upon 
insanity for the farmers of Pennsylvania 
to spend their time, labor, and money in 
trying to stay the progress of the Canada 
thistle while the waste lands of our State 
are allowed to annually flood their fields 
with a new crop of seed. Ah, but those 
lands belong to wealthy men and corpo- 
rations who do not and never intend to 
cultivate them ; hence they care nothing 
about what may grow upon the surface. 
In the name of Heaven, does 
WEALTH OR LARGE POSSESSIONS 


give to wealthy men or any combination 
of men the right to throw poison to your 
animals or your children? No. Then 
why have they a right to maintain a 
hot-bed of corruption which will practi- 
cally destroy your land for all sueceed- 
Ng generations unless the evil be re- 
Moved? Surely the laws of a great, 
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cholera, and yet is incapable of grap- 
pling with such a problem as destroying 
I have faith to believe 


| 
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quire a paper by itself. I have given 
my ideas concerning the legislation re- 
quired upon this subject the preference 


All that is | in my essay, because I consider that part 
| needed is for people to realize the im-| of the problem of much the greater 


~ “ : . | portance and necessity of the work, and | importance. 
will never be out of danger of contamina- | 
| 


In fact, it is my opinion 


the ways and means will be forthconiing. | that without the proper legislation by 
- = e ° 2 . | ° * at . 
Truly there is occasion for our people to | which the waste or uncultivated lands 


exert themselves in this matter, and 


of our State may be brought under 


there is a demand for a statemanship | treatment and controlled it matters but 


that is abreast with the requirements of 
the situation. 

Do you ask me why I do not submit 
a plan of legislation that would bring 
about the desired results? I answer: 
That is not my business. A farmer is 
not expected—or should not be—to rack 
his brain about the formation or enact- 
ment of State or National laws. That 
is not his part of the work. A man who 
desires to spend a large sum of money in 
building valuable houses first employs 
an architect, whose superior knowledge, 
skill, and experience enables him to pre- 
pare the most modern and approved de- 
signs of the proposed structures. 
ease the land owners of the country are 
the capitalists who desire the erection of 
such laws as will stamp out the Canada 
thistle as truly and as effectively as our 
Government stamped out contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, and the architects are 
the gentlemen who, upon account of 
their superior skill and information, are 
selected to represent “the dear people ” 
in the legislative halls of our country. 

Let the farmers of America 

ARISE AS ONE MAN, 


and with a voice that will be heard from 
Maine to Texas resounding through the 
corridors of Congress hall ask for the 
plan desired. It will then remain for 
the architects to produce the plan, or 
acknowledge that sufficient brains for 
such a task has not yet been sent to 
Congress. I dare say that some one as 
yet comparatively unknown to the 
world at large, but who desires to be the 
James G. Blaine of the future, will 
strive hard to immortalize his name by 
bringing forth a remedy for this great 
evil which threatens to become the bane 
of American agriculture. 

Can you imagine what, at this time, 
would have been the condition of the 
American cattle industry had it not 
been for the wise, liberal, and deter- 
mined policy adopted by our General 
Government to buy, kill, and bury every 
animal believed to have been infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia? What would 
have been the present condition of our 
people had it not been for the quaran- 
tine policy enforced last Summer to pre- 
vent the spreading of cholera? What 
will be the condition of thousands of 
American farms in the year 1900, if 
there is not something done to stay the 
progress of the Canada thistles? Echo 
answers, thistles. 

I think we will all agree that legisla- 
tion—strong, speedy, and sure—must 
head the list of remedies adopted to de- 
stroy theenemy. How can that legisla- 
tion be secured is the first question to be 
answered. My reply is: The same as 
we secure any other rightful legislation ; 
in answer to demand of and by the 





people. Let us induce the National 
Congress to appoint a commission to in- 


In this | 


| 


little whether we have any mode of 


eradicating the thistles from our fields, 
as they are doomed by the very nature 
of things unless the production of the 
seed can be stopped. 

However, I don’t want to be under- 
stood as favoring the slightest neglect or 
delay on the part of every landowner in 
Pennsylvania concerning the destruction 
of this evil. It must be kept out of the 
fields, and we must have a law requiring 
its destruction in the woods and mount- 
ains. 

In the meantime let us call loud and 
earnestly upon our Experiment Stations 
and scientific men of our country to 
come to our relief with some 


PARASITE OR FUNGUS GROWTH 


which may be introduced upon the thistle- 
polluted lands in such a manner that it 
will work the destruction of this much- 
feared enemy. But don’t for a moment 
become discouraged or disheartened in 
the warfare. It would be neither manly 
nor patriotic to resign the greatest 
country in the world to so mean and 
contemptible a foreigner until we have 
contested every inch of soil between the 
two great oceans, 


Land in Ohio. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
land here (Columbiana County) is very 
good. It is worth from $65 to $85 per 
acre. The principal products are wheat, 
corn and oats. Last year’s wheat crop 
was good; average yield, 25 bushels per 
acre. The wheat in the ground looks 
well, The markets for all farm prod- 
ucts are as follows: Wheat, 72 cents 
per bushel; oats, 40 cents; corn, 60 
cents; hay, from $9 to $12 per ton; 
potatoes, from 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
apples from 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
hogs are $8.25 per hundredweight; 
milch cows from $35 to $40; horses 
from $125 to $150; butter, 25 cents 
per pound; eggs, 30 cents per dozen; 
sheep from $4.65 to $5.70; lambs from 
$4.50 to $7. Hired help is from $15 to 
$20 per month—A Farmer. 
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Taylor County, Ga. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: We 
have fertile land for farming in this sec- 
tion of the country with beautiful scenery 
and fine water power, sufficient to run 
any machinery. We can raise anything 
we desire. Cotton and corn are the prin- 
cipal crops, but oats, wheat, potatoes, rye, 
peas, barley, sugarcane and some few hogs 
are also raised. We do not have much 
game in the county but some few fish. 
There are a good many cattle raised, 
horses and mules, but very few sheep. 
Goats are plentiful. We have had 
colder weather this season than ever be- 
fore. I live in Taylor County and am 





a little girl 10 years old—IneEz Hup- 
son, Philmore, Ga. 
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THE MULBERRY. 


A Neglected Tree Which is 
Valuable for Many 


Pur poses. 


_-—- o--— 


{Condensed from L. H. Bailey's article in Bul- 
letin 46, Cornell University Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station.) 


ARMERS have 
not paid the atten- 
tion to the mul- 
berry tree that its 
usefulness deserves. 
Part of this neglect 

is doubtless due to 

2) the famous “ Morus 

Multicaulis” craze of 60 years ago, which 

ruined so many men, and brought losses 





| and keen disappointments to thousands 


of others. In 1824% new mulberry tree 
was introduced into France from the 
Phillipines, which attracted the atten- 
tion of silk growers by its large leaves 
and rapid growth. It tyrned out that 
this was the tree from which the famous 
China silk was made. 

This tree reached America in 1829 
or 1830 by way of the nurseries of 
Messrs. Prince, on Long Island. The 
fame of the tree spread rapidly, and 
there arose a fever ot epeculatiun such as 
has never been known in any other hor- 
ticultural venture’ in America. The 
records of the next 10 years read like 
fiction. Many nurserymen gave up all 
other business that they might grow the 
mulberry, and they realized several hun- 
dred per cent. profit. The secret of the 
Chinese silk had been discovered, and 
every available acre from New England 
to the Gulf must be covered with the 
marvelous herbage of this mulberry, and 
men must train their hxnds to the breed- 
ing of the worms and sjinning the silken 
threads! One nurset, man, who is still 
living, went to the West Indies that he 
might grow hundreds of thousands of 
trees during the Winter season, so great 
was the haste for plants. From the 
thinly settled portions of the West the 
planters came eager for trees at almost 
any price, and even in Maine the demand 
was great. Then came the reaction. 
The market was supplied and soon over- 
stocked. A disease appeared. The 
Winters of New England were too severe. 
One man near Hartford lost nearly 
10,000 trees from cold. Men lost their 
fortunes; and in 1839 the bubble burst. 





NEW AMERICAN MULBERRY. 


One man near Philadelphia sold 250,000 
trees at one auction in the Fall of that 
year. He realized 31 cents each, with 
a discount of 74 per cent. for cash. His 
buyers were mostly from the West. The 
Eastern men had grown cautious before 
this. Other dealers sold for much less, 
and many had thousands of trees leit 
upon their hands, “The trees were sold 
in some instances for a few cents each, 
and thousands, if not millions, were 
never replanted after they had been 
taken out of the ground in the Fall of 
1839.” So Morus multicaulis passed 
from sight, and the present generation 
knows nothing of it. No nurseryman 
grows it. The last specimen in the 
East, so far as anyone knows, was cut 
down nearly 10 years ago. It stood on 
the old battle ground at Germantown, 

The only good and enduring result of 
the craze was that Charles Downing, the 
famous horticulturist, ‘planted some of 
the seeds of the Morus multicaulis, and 
from them raised the Downing Mul- 
berry, which is now grown for its fruit. 

Before the Morus sulticaulis craze, 
and afterward, a good deal was written 
about the mulberry for hedges and fruit 
as well as silk. : . ; 

THE BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE 


of the mulberry is vety confusing. In 
the multitude of mamgs there appears 
to be three well-marked, general types 
in cultivation: the Morus alba, M. 
nigra, and M. rubra—white, black, and 
red—but these do not necessarily relate 
to the color of the fruit, as in many 
eases the fruit of the white mulberry is 
as black as that of the black variety. 
Each of these is divided into many 
species, one writer finding. 31 varieties 
of the white mulberry. The black mul- 
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berry is the fruit-bearing mulberry of 
history, but there are comparatively few 
specimens of it in the United States, 
outside of California. Most of our 
mulberries are of the white family, 
which writers generally declare has 
little or no value for fruit. 


THE AMERICAN MULBERRIES 


may be grouped under the following 
species, omitting the kinds which were 
early cultivated for silk and are now 
practically unknown in the country : 
1. The White Mulberry group.— 
Morus alba, 
1. (a) Russian Mulberry.—Var. 
Tatarica. 
1. (b) Nervosa Mulberry.—Var. 
venosa. 
2. The Maulticaulis group.— Morus 
latifolia, 
3. The Japanese group—Morus Ja- 
ponica. 
4. The Black Mulberry group.— 
Morus nigra. 
5. The Red or Native Mulberry 
group.— Morus rubra. 
5. (a) Lampasas Mulberry.—Var. 
tomentosa. 





THE WHITE MULBERRY GROUP. 


This is supposed to be a direct lineal 
descendant of the Chinese tree, which 
has been cultivated for ages for feeding 
silkworms. It has light-green leaves, 
rather small, smooth, or very nearly so, 
above, and often shining, with the veins 
prominent beneath and whitish; the teeth 
mostly rounded or nearly obtuse; the 
branches gray or grayish-yellow. The 
half-wild variety, frequently seen in the 
older States, has rather small leaves, with 
very large rounded teeth, and bearsa whit- 
ish or violet fruit from half an inch to an 
inch in length, and very sweet. Birds, 
poultry, and hogs are very fond of the 
fruit. The trunk of the tree sometimes 
attains a diameter of two feet. It is 
likely that this tree would be good for 
grafting. 

The New American variety of this was 
brought to notice in 1854, is now widely 
cultivated, and is the best mulberry yet 
known for the Northern States, It is 
strong, hardy, very productive, and bears 
continuously from late June until Sep- 
tember. Large trees will bear 10 bushels 
in a season. The fruit ranges from an 
inch to over two inches in length, and is 
glossy-black when ripe. 

The Trowbridge and Thorburn are 
two varieties greatly resembling the New 
American, but with sharper leaves, 
They are not known to possess any ad- 
vantages over it. 

The Russian mulberry is a sub-family 
of the M. alba, and was introduced into 
the West in 1875-77 by the Russian 
Mennonites. It is very hardy, and has 
been extravagantly and undeservedly 
praised. Except in an occasional sport, 
its fruit is small and insipid, and has no 
merit, except to attract birds from cher- 
ries. It has no value in the East for 





RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 


timber, as it is too small, and grows too 
slowly, but on the Western prairies it 
often grows very quickly into respecta- 
ble fence posts. I. Horner, of Emporia, 
Kans., sends a section of a Russian mul- 
berry, five years old, which is five inches 
in diameter, and has a nice, smooth 
trunk eight or nine feet high. He re- 
gards it as one of the very best trees for 
fuel, shelter-belts, and fence posts, and 
has seen 200 fence posts cut from a 








hedge-row 15 rods long. The wood is 
very durable. It has been allowed by 
some land offices as a timber tree under 
the timber-claim law. 


AS A HEDGE PLANT 


the Russian mulberry appears at its best. 
It is not reliable to turn stock, but has 
no superiors for ornamental purposes. 
It endures the extremes of climate better 
than any other tree or plant used for 
hedges. Hedges of it are now found in 
nearly every town in Nebraska. Some 
are 12 and 15 years old, and in good 
condition. 

In making shelter-belts it is planted in 
rows from 12 to 16 feet apart, and the 
trees from two to four feet in the row. 
When three years old, all are cut level 
with the ground. A strong and rapid 
growth of shoots spring up from the 
roots, of which all but the strongest are 
cut off for each stump. ‘Two years later 
they are again thinned out. 

The Victoria originated in 1883 from 
seed of the Russian mulberry, planted in 
Victoria County, Tex. Like all its 
family, it is exceedingly hardy, but it 
differs from them in bearing a large, 





MULBELRY Mebue AT McCUOK, NEB, 


black, sweet fruit, which is in season 
several weeks. 

Ramsey’s White is a variety which 
bears young, but has not come up to the 
expectations entertained of it. 

Teas’ Weeping mulberry, is @ sport 
which makes a striking lawn-treet. The 
branches curve outward, for a foot or 
two, and the fall straight to the ground. 





NERVOSA MULBERRY, 


THE NERVOSA SUB-GROUP., 


The Nervosa mulberry is a strange 
monstrosity of the white mulberry. Its 
leaves are contracted and jagged and 
very strongly marked with many white 
veins. It is a horticultural curiosity, 
and has great ornamental value when 
striking effects are desired. 

THE MULTICAULIS GROUP. 


Downing’s Everbearing—For many 
years after its first introduction—1846- 
*58—the Downing was the leading fruit- 
bearing mulberry. But it proved to be 
short-lived, and was often injured by the 
Winters in the Northern States, and 
even as far south as Texas it often 
suffers from the cold. It is said to be 
still popular in Florida. The Downing 
now sold by most nurserymen is the 
New American. Many planters and 
nurserymen are not aware of the substi- 
tution. Others knowingly substitute the 
New American, saying that they are dis- 
seminating a better variety. Many 
nurserymen suppose that the two va- 
rieties are the same, but they not only 
differ in hardiness but in foliage and 
fruit. The accompanying outlines show 
some of the differences in foliage. The 
top leaf is the New American, and the 
under one Downing. The Downing leaf 
is much the larger and longer, longer- 
pointed, with smaller teeth. It is also a 
duller and usually a thinner leaf than 
the New American. The fruit of the 
New American is made up of closely- 
compacted parts or drupelets, while in 
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the Downing, as seen in the cut, the 

drupelets are more or less detached. 

The Downing fruit is black, of excellent 

quality, and ripens from June till Sep- 

tember. 

THE JAPANESE GROUP (Morus Jw 
ponica). 

This species has been introduced very 
lately and has not yet fruited anywhere, 
so far asI know. It is tender in the 
North when young. 





DOWNING MULBERRY. WILD RED MULBERRY. 


THE BLACK MULBERRY GROUP (Morus 
nigra). 

Leaves dark, dull green, rather 
large, tapering into a prominent point, 
commonly very rough above, usually 
not lobed, the base equal or very nearly 
so upon both sides, the teeth rather 
small and close, the branches brown, 
The black mulberry isa native of Asia, 
probably of Persia and adjacent regions, 
It is the species which is cultivated in 
the Old World for its fruit. In America 
it is very little grown It is not hardy, 
except in protected places, in New Eng- 
land and New York. The Black 
Persian mulberry of the South and of 
California is undoubtedly this species, 
There must be large regions in this 
country which are congenial to the true 
black mulberry, and it is strange that it 
is so little known. The fruit of this 
species is much larger than that of any 
ovher, and it possesses an agreeable sub- 
acid flavor. 

THE RED OR NATIVE MULBERRY GROUP 
(Morus rubra). 


Leaves usually large, very various, 
those on the young shoots deeply 
lobed with very oblique and rounded 
sinuses, in the base of which there 
are no teeth, the upper surface rough 
and the lower one soft or variously 
pubescent, the teeth medium or com- 
paratively small and either rounded or 
bluntish. The native mulberry is gen- 
erally distributed from western New 
England to Nebraska and southward to 
the Gulf, being much more abundant 
and attaining a larger size in the south, 
The fruit is deep red, or when fully ripe, 
almost black, variable in size, often 
very good, nearly always having an 
agreeable slight acidity. This native 
mulberry has been tried for the feeding 
of silk-worms, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. I am sutisficd that at least three 
of the named fruit-bearing mulberries 
belong to it, and a yellow-leaved mul- 
berry, which is somewhat grown for or- 
nament, also sppears to be of this 
species, The red mulberry is the largest 
tree of the genus. It often attains a 
hight of 70 “feet in the South. The 
timber is much used for posts, fencing, 
and light wood-work. 

Johnson, Hick’s, Everbearing, and 
Stubb’s are favorite varicties of this 
species. The latter two are very pro- 
lific, and are greatly valued in the 
South for hog feed. 

CULTIVATION, 

The cultivation of the mulberry is 
very simple. It thrives upon any ordi- 
nary, well-drained soil. At full ma- 
turity, the trees are as large as an apple 
tree. The fruit falls as soon as it is 
ripe, and it is readily shaken off before 
it reaches its full maturity. If a soft 





NEW 


AMERICAN AND DOWNING LEAVES, 


sod is allowed under the tree, the fruit 
ean be shaken off and picked from the 
ground. This is the best way of har- 
vesting the mulberry. In Europe, cress 
is sometimes sown under the trees in 
late Spring to afford a temporary carpet 
to catch the fruit. 
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Concluded ‘on fifth page. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCI 


1, 1893. 











HORSE TALK. 


Some Sensible Advice Which Should 
be Read by All. 


Eprror American Farmer: Now 
is the time to look around and select the | 
horse you wish to use this season. While 
individual merit is absolutely necessary,. 
it is not sufficient, but should be backed 
by a long line of ancestors, each one of 
whom possessed to a marked degree the 
qualities or characteristics you desire in 

ur colt. Like does not always beget 
ike, but the likeness of some ancestor. 
If you are particular about, your colt, 
be particular about the ancestor. 

Look well to the heavy—1,600 to 
1,800 pound—draft horse. As a rule, 
farmers have no business fooling with 








fast stock. This statement may sound 
out of place, but permit us to explain. | 
Only a few farmers have mares suitable | 
to cross with fast stock, and it requires | 
too much time and, we might add, | 
patience to properly break and train ; 
such colts. The business of training 
trotters, pacers, and runners is separate 
and distinct from that of farming, and 
the two should not be confounded. We 
do not wish to be understo. d as saying 
that a farmer has no business to own a 
fast horse, for we believe every farmer | 
should own a good, smart road ‘horse, 
one capable of drawing the family car- 
riage at « six, eight, or ten mile an hour 
gait, but it is often more profitable to 
— a horse than it is to raise it. 

ve turn can be made with any good 
Graft colt, and anyone will concede that 
a draft colt is easier raised and broken 
than a colt intended purposely for the 
road or track. It may not be out of 
place here to say that we were consider- 
ably surprised recently to see a state- 
ment in one of our local newspapers to 
the effect that farmers ought to discon- 
tinue raising draft horses and selling 
them for $100 apiece, when they could 
sell roadsters for two or three times that 
ainount. And now comes the question, 
“What is a roadster?” Whatever the 
correct answer may be, we venture the 
assertion that there are but very few 
roadsters in the conntry. If a horse 
that has been bred purposely for the 
road is not a roadster he is nothing. 
There is always a demand for dratt 
horses. 

How about the team of co'ts you in- 
tend to work this season? Have you 
been driving them and have you gotten 
their shoulders in good order and nicely 
toughened for Spring work? If you 
have not, do not delay this important 
dut y—we say duty, for such it is or such 
it ought to be—another day. 

Treat the colts well; feed, bed, and 
water them properly ; see that they take 
sufficient exercise; be kind but firm 
with them; hold them in subjection, 
but do not work or drive them much 
before they are three years o!d, and not 
very hard then. A little light work 
will not injure two or three year old 
colts, but one is apt to work them too 
much. 

We have read quite a considerable 
about watering horses; we have seen 
men who watered before feeding and 
men who watered after feeding, and also 
men who watered any time, revardless 
of feeding time, and have heard them 
all talk; we have conducted experi- 
ments and have about arrived at the 
conclusion that the proper time to water 
a horse is when he wantsdo drink. 

Begin to give the work horses a little 
grain and get them in good working 
order, but do not get up to a full grain 
ration until after you have worked 
them a few days—W. E. H., Hicks 
ville. O. = 


Care of Stock in March. 


Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: March 
fs one of the most critical months in re- 
spect to stock, as the weather is change- 
able, and! sudden transitions from mild 
weather to intense cold trequently takes 
place. Stock should be carefully at- 
tended to this month and not suffered to 
fall away. Horses and working oxen 
should be kept in good condition, so that 
they may be strong for the Spring 
work. A few carrots with their grain 
will aid digestion and appetite and 
improve their coats, 

Exercise daily. Train colts so that 
no breaking will be needed either of good 
spirit or of harness. Keep working and 
carriage horses sharp shod, well groomed, 
and blanketed when standing out or in 
cold stables after exercise. Ventilate 
stables and abolish high feeding racks. 
The main point with a farmer who keeps 
horses is to use them in such a way as 
will give them all the strength and 
agility the animal is capable of, and to 
work them all they ean stand without 
injuring either. The poor, half-starved 
hor-¢ is an animal any man ought to be 
ashiimed of; but on the other hand, the 
pampered and overfed and half-worked 
horse, though he may look very nice to 
some, is an animal I would advise the 
farmer not to keep, as such animals are 
more liable to loss than any other. 

Young animals should have suitable 
shelter and provender that their growth 
may not be checked in Winter. When 
exposed to cohl and not supplied with 
sufficient provender the error cannot be 
repaired by any amount of good treat- 
ment at a subsequent period. 


The most successful breeder of horses, 





fat, but always improving. Regularity 
in feeding aud watering, comfortable 
quarters, perfect cleanliness, and suffi- 
cient ventilation are necessary to insure 
success in animals old or young. 

Milk cows to within about six weeks 
of calving ; yeung cows certainly to that 
time, if ible, to encourage a habit of 
holding ont well. In icy weather be 
very careful of cows with calf. Give 
generous feed of hay and roots, but not 
muchgrain. Cut hay orstrawsteamed and 
a little bran and meal added is profitable. 
Keep the skin healthy by frequent card- 
ing and brushing. ‘Those about to calve 
should be turned leose into separate, 
roomy stalls. Watch their time to give 
assistance, if needed, but do not inter- 
fere unless absolutely necessary, and then 
use gentle means. 

Oxen ought to be shod and kept sharp, 
whether the ground is slippery or not. 

eed in accordance with the labor de- 
manded of them, but on no account let 
them fall in flesh. If a poor lousy steer 
breaks.a leg nobody wants the beef, and 
it is not fit to eat. Not so with one in 
good condition.—D. W. T., Homeworth, 
owa. 





Prizes for Shire Horses. 

Chas. W. Burgess, Wenona, IIL, Sec- 
retary of the American Shire Horse 
Association, sends us the following list 
of special prizes to be awarded at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 21 to Sept. 21, 1893. 


z Silver Cup 
No. Valued at 
1. Best stallion, any age, owned by ex- 

hibiter 
2. Best mare, anv age, owned by exhib- 


' SWEEPSTAKES. 


$50 00 
50 00 


of three stallions, any age, and three 
mares any uge, all to be owned by 
SIGE occ 0 cece ccce cece cssccccecesece 
4. Best collection of four stallions four 
years old or under—not more than 
one four years o}d or more than one 
three years old, and not more than 
two of the same nge urder three 
years old shail be shown in this col- 
— all to be owned by exhib- 
BP n0.06 00.5000 04 0906 600080 geeestedesesees 
5. Best collection of four mares, two of 
which may be three years old or 
over, the other two to be two years 
old er under, but not more thanv two 
of the same age, all to be owned by 
exhib ter 
6. Best br. eder’s caliection, to consist of 

two stallions and three mares of any 

age, bred and owned by exhibiter.. 100 00 


The Shire Horse Society of Great Britain 
also offers through our association, to be 
awarded at the same time: 


1. Best stallion, any age, Gold Medal vai- 
Re SE ce RES i EE £15 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 





2. Best mare, Gold Medal, valued et....... 15 


| 
All animals competing for the above special | 
prizes must be recorded in the American 
Shire Horse Stud Book, or in the Shire Horse 
Society Stud Book of Great Britain. 
Entries may be made with the Secretary of 
American Shire Horse Association on Ex po- 
sition Grounds after Ang. 21,1893, and before 
date of exhibit. 

The following prizes are offered by the 
World’s Colambian Exposition: 





Sec. CLASS XXVIII. Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
1. Best stallion. five years 

Ee), eee $150 $100 $50 $3 
2. Best stallion, four years | 

old and undir......... 1” 100 580 bs] 
3. Best stallion, three 

yerr old and under 

BOP cccccccenscceescccee 10 100 3 3 
4. Best stallion, two years 

old and underthree.. 150 100 3 2 
5. Best stalliou, one year 

old and uncer two... 150 100 530 25 
6. Best stallion under one 

FOR 2000 ccccce ccccscess 7% 0 30 20 
7. Best stallion and three 

of his colts, of cither 

sex, under four years 

iis ssaiirinseipinbepplaiauaaiienin 200 +100 50 Dip’ma 
8. Best mare, five years 

old Or OVeT........0... 10 10 ® 25 
9. Best mare, four years 

old and under five.... 150 100 r-5) 
10. Best mare, three years 

old and underfour... 10 100 50 25 
ll. Best mare, two years 

old and under three.. 150 100 3 25 
12. Best mere. one year 

old and under two.... 150 100 50 2 
13. Best mare under one 

DORE coves o o0beccccscece % 8 2 20 
14. Best mare and two of 

her vvits, either sex.. 200 100 50 Dip’ma 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

15. Best stallion, any age.......-.s00.-00.... Medal 
16 Best mare, any age .... 6.6... eceeeeees Medal 
17. Beat collection, to consist of two stal- 


lions and three mares, all to be four 
aw old or uncer, and bred by ex- 
biter Medal 


By the rules of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position the entries for the division of the live 
stock department for horses will close for ex- 
hibits from the United States and Canada 
June 15, 1893, and from foreign countries 
other than Canada, July 1, 1893. 
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American Berkshire Association. 


The 18th annual meeting of the 
American Berkshire Association was 
held in the office of Col. Chas. F. Mills, its 
President, Springfield, Ill., Jan. 18, 1893. 

The report of the Secretary evidenced 
@ very great increase in the business of 
the association, and showing that the Berk- 
shires have not only held their own as 
the standard of all swine, but are in 
increased demand. 

The rules for entry for the record 
were amended to read that the regist 
of animals under one year of age shail 
be $1 each, and $1 additional for each 

ear thereafter. That transfer fees shall 
25 cents each if sent for registry 
within six months of change of owner- 
ship, and 50 cents each for animals 
not sent for record within six months 
from time of change of ownership. 

It was also ordered that after March 
1, 1893, every patron of the record who 
does not own a full set of the records of 
the American Berkshire Association 
shall, with every application for registry, 
send 10 cents in addition to the regular 
registry fee, the said 10 cents to be 
credited to the party making the remit- 
tance, and when the amount so credited 
shall reach the sum of $5, the earliest 
issue of the volumes of the record shall 
be sent in payment therefor. 

It was also ordered that at all State 
and Provincial fairs where se 
classes are provided in 1893 for recorded 
Berkshires the American Berkshire As- 





cattle, sheep, and swine keep the stock 
in good growing condition, not tvo 





sociation will offer a special prize of the | 
first 10 volumes of the American Berk- 


shire Record, valued at $50, for the best 
recorded sow and litter of not less than 
five recorded pigs under six months of 
age, bred and exhibited by a resident of 
the State or Province in which the fair 
is held. 

The conditions upon which this pre- 
mium is offered are as follows: 

First. That the competing animals be 
recorded in the American Berkshire 
Record prior to the date of entry 
at the fairs, and that lists of such entries 
be furnished to the Secretary of this as- 
sociation at the close of the fair. 

Second. That these offerings and con- 
ditions be printed in the premiuin list of 
the fairs in connection with the classifi- 
cation of swine, or that reference be 
made at the close of the classification of 
swine to the publication of this announce- 
ment elsewhere in the premium list. 

It is to the interest of breedersén every 
State to see that the above conditions are 
complied with by their fair association. 

Charles I’, Mills, President, and Jno. 
C. Springer, Secretary, were re-elected. 
—J. C8. 

a EI 
Animals In the Rain. 


Horses and cattle never look so mis- 
erable as when standing exposed to cold 
and driving rain. Every field in which 
cattle are turned loose shoukl have some 
rude shelter provided, however rough 
and hardy the stock. If left to them- 
selves in a State of nature they would 
travel miles to some well-known bank or 
thicket, which would at least give cover 
against the wind. Shut up between four 
hedges, they are denied .alike the aid of 
human forethought and of their own in- 
stinct. 

Bewick’s vignets of old horses or 
unhappy donkeys, huddled together in 
driving showers on some bleak common, 
express a vast amount of animal misery 
in an inch of woodent. It seems strauge 
that no animal, unless it be the squirrel, 
seems to build itself a shelter with the 
express object of keeping off the rain, 
which they all so much dislike. 

Monkeys are miserable in wet, and 
could easily build shelters if they had 
the sense todo so. “As the creatures 
hop diseconsolately along in the rain,” 
writes Mr. Kippling, in his “ Beast and 
Man in India,” “or crouch on branches, 
with dripping backs set against the tree 
trunk as shelter from a driving storm, 
they have the air of being very sorry for 
themselves.” But even the orang-outang, 
which builds a small platiorm in the 
trees on which to sleep at night, never 
seems to think of a roof, though the 
Dvaks say that when it is very wet it 
covers itself with the leaves of the pan- 
danus, a large tern.— The Spectator. 


anchaeninneiiehiinesinaietaacis 
A New Horseshoe. 

A new horseshoe recently patented 
has for its special object the obtaining 
of better foothold and the lessening of 
concussion or jarring efiect upon the 
animal's feet. ‘The shoe is made with 
apertures extending through it, located | 


between the positions usually occupjed | 


by the nails. ‘The openings are of dove- 
tailed form, and the usual nailholes-are 
provided in the intervening solid metal 
portions of the shoe. Projecting through 
the apertures are elastic rubber studs 
which are fixed on a strip of rubber or 
leather intervening between the metal 
shoe and the well of the hoof, and 
through which the nails are driven in 
the operation of shoeing. By this con- 


'struetion the grip of the horse’s foot is 


immensely increased, especially on  slip- 
pery pavements, and the tendency of 
the horse to leg disease is materially re- 
duced. 





Stable Talk. 

Lexington (Ky.) horsemen are talk- 
ing of raising $100,000 to build a cov- 
ered track half a mile in length to exer- 
cise their horses in during the Winter 
season. 

Mr. Forbes will keep Vatican at home 
on Woodburn Farm, in Kentucky, this 
serson. Kentackians say that Vatican 
is the greatest sire in the Blue Grass 
country. 

The horse Strong Boy, which took a 
four-year old record of 2.12 in 1891, being 
the first pacer of that age to secure so 
fast a mark, will be out for new records 
and honors this season He was not 
trained at all Jast season. 

The jack, jennet, and mule breeders 
and dealers are invited to show at the 
World’s Fair. Intending exhibitors 
wishing further information and_pre- 
mium lists should apply to W. 1. Buch- 
anan, Chief of Department of Agrieult- 
ure, Chicago, IIl. 

Stock raisers may find something 
pleasant in the statement that during 
the last year the cattle exports were 
valued at $35,000,000. This may seem 
extraordinary large, whea it is known 
that in 1889 the exports were valued at 
$16,600,000. 

The record of Stamboul will stand, as 
far as the National Trotting Association 
is concerned. The District Board on the 
Pacific Slope have investigated the 
matter, and find that Stamboul actually 
trotted, as claimed, in 2.07}. The board 
went further in the matter. They sus- 
pended two of the men and expelled 
another, which were concerned in sending 
the report East that Stamboul’s record 
was fraudulent. There seems no reason 
to doubt that these men tried a black- 
mailing scheme and failed. They did suc- 
ceed in raising a doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the horse’s record, and that no 
doubt affected his price at the sale. It 
may be that it affected it as much as 
$10,000. 





Art and Nature. 


The triumph of art over nature is illus- 
trated in the fact that an artist recently 
made a painting of some beech trees in an 
old pasture, that he sold for $280. 

The owner of the pasture parted com- 
pany with his property at about the same 
time for $150 and called it a good sale at 
that. 


a> 
eo 


See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 





SHEEP RAD WOOh. 


Shearings. 


A little gumption goes far with sheep 
raisers as in any other line of successful 
husbandry. 

You know hundreds of farms that are 
failing in fertility year by year. The 
subject should attraét more attention. 


Look over the ewe flock critically and 
decide the probable chances of such ewes 
raising the sort of lambs you want to 
raise this year. 


Mr. Thomas Wyckoff, Davisburg, 
Mich., sold a 10 months’ old Rambouillet 
Merino ram to a party in Dakota, weigh- 
ing 140 pounds. 

Grass is king to the sheep raiser. It 
governs the situation ; with it comes suc- 
cess; without it—well, he can’t get along 
Without it at all. 


It is always easy to sell a good sheep, 
but it may not be certain that the one 
you buy and pay a long price for is as 
good as represented. 


What can indicate a poor man, a poor 
farmer, more certainly than poor fences, 
poor pastures, and a poor, starved, neg- 
lected flock of sheep ? 


In selecting breeding stock aim to 
strike the “happy medium,” neither too 
large nor too light boned. The one is 
ccarse and the other is played out. 


It don’t matter which way you put 
it: clover and sheep; or, sheep and 
clover. They always go together, and 
both mean prosperity for the farmer. 

One of the ad vantages of sheep manure 
over all other barnyard manures is in 
its freedom from weed seeda. No seed 
will grow after going through a sheep. 

There are a good many ways of tell- 
ing who is a good farmer, but none can 
be seen and read of by ail men, more 
surely by a stranger, than the clean 
fence corners. 


If sheepmen who read Toe AMERI- 
cAN Farmer have treated the flock as 
has been suggested from time to time, 
there need be no trouble with grub in 
the head, “paper skin,” ticks, or scab. 
Note this down. 

To those farmers who contemplate 
purchasing a ram to head their flock, 
we would advise the, securing of a fully- 
matured animal. Maturity is a requi- 
site where prepotency and good results 
in breeding are desiyed. 

You never beard a sheep farmer com- 
plain of his land growing poorer. On 
the contrary, iti has been the testimony 
of many that their soil had improved 


to the point when wheat and oats grew , @ new lease of life and got fat. 


so ranky they had abaudoned their rais- 
ing. 


The value of manure is governed en- | 


tirely by the food fed to the animals, 
The richer the tood the better the quality 
of the manure. The liquid manure is 
also increased in proportion, and as this 
is so when the liquid is wasted there is 
quite a loss. " 

Some of the most reliable and produe- 
tive farms in the United States were 
originally thin clay soils, and when de- 
pleted of the fertility they once possessed 
were used for sheep. The word reliable 
should be italicised, since crops hardly 
ever fail on these farms, 

A wonderful sample of wool from H. 
G. McDowell, Canton, O., 10 months’ 
growth of fleece. It is from the Dickin- 
son Delaine Merino ram Cocoon. The 
staple is five inches long straight- 
ened out on the rule. The softness, fine- 
ness, strength, elasticity, and luster is, 
indeed, “Silk on a Ram.” 

The surest way of getting a lot of extra- 
nice early lambs that will sell at top 
prices is to use nothing but mature, 
vigorous, selected ewes and a Down ram. 
The next thing to do is the plain, com- 
mon-sense thing of forwarding the situ- 
ation day by day to the finish. 

Keep only good breeders in the flock. 
There is no use in buying good sheep 
and giving improved care while there 
are some trifling ewes and second-class 
ram used in the flock. It is highly im- 
portant to begin right, and when you 
know you are right then go ahead. 


It is not only commendable but abso- 
lutely important that a man should have 
a pride—a religious zeal in his family, 
his home, and in his business. The best 
sheepmen are sometimes considered a lit- 
tle cranky on this subject, but I know 
they are not; they are just right. 

While the wool grower is looking 
after legislative protection, there is a 
good deal of protecting that he can do 
himself. It is a good deal like the 
pious father who was asking the Lord 
to send a poor widow some wood. His 
little boy heard the petition and after- 
ward said, “ Futher, can’t you answer 
that prayer yourself?” Why not doso? 

Count up not only your own chances 
in sheep raising, but count up how you 
can beat the other fellows in the market. 
There is lots more in competition than 
some of us ever thought of. Each man 
can find out for himself a place that his 
neighbor never tries to fill in the 
market. It is not luck but calculation 
that comes to the successful sheep raiser. 
It is so in every business, and sheep 
raising is @ business if it is to be made 
profitable. 

A thrifty sort of Yankee man who 
lived some miles from town and a 
butcher’s shop bought a flock of 53 
sheep—ewes, wethers, and lambs. He 
killed two or three every Saturday and 
retailed them to his friends) He had 
no trouble in finding customers for his 
mutton. The profits were very satisfac- 
tory. Every neighborhood needs just 
such a man. There is no trick about 
killing a sheep; any neat, clean man 
can do it right. 

Among men who propose to be clever, 
it is a mighty nice plan to join in help- 
ing each other in a fresh mutton and 
beef supply, if sheep are kept by all; 





if not, buy a lot and hire a handy man 
to kill one on stated days—one twice or 





| 


} 


i lamb if they could, tried to help them | has gone by when ewes can be picked 


| ing time, and, finally, came to the prac- | Hon. John Taylor, Trenton, N. J., used | 
| tice of selecting them out when sheared, | to supply his trade of 


| 


| 





— 


three times a week. Among other ad- 
vantages over the buying from the 
butcher, there is the satisfaction of know- 
ing what kind of mutton you are get- 
ting. The cost need not be over one- 
half what has been paid heretofore. 


“Should any country in which sheep 
exist be depopulated the total extinction 
of the race would follow the depopula- 
tion. An animal which propagates 
slowly, which has no means of defense, 
and which inyites by its extreme timidity 
the attack of its enemies without pos- 
sessing the agility to avoid them, could 
never cxist under its present form in a 
savage state, but must at all times de- 
pend upon the protection of man.” The 
sheep that abound in a country represent 
with uniformity the intelligence, enter- 
prise, and civilization of the people. 

It gives interest and value to a crop 
of fambs to have them come at a given 
time and at one time as near as may be. 
To do so, prepare the ewes by feeding 
to get them in improved condition be- 
fore introducing the ram. If the ram 
is vigorous, one service is sufficient. 
Shut the ewes from the ram 48 hours; 
if not in lamb, they will come in again 
in about 14 days. If the ram is turned 
into the flock every morning and _re- 
moved during the night, or if admitted 


at night and removed during the day, | 


his usefulness will be greater than turn- 


ing him into the flock to waste his | 


energies. If you have a record of the 
time the flock was served, you will know 
to a day when to expect lambs. Then 
give due attention and not a lamb need 
be lost. You can then expect an even 
lot of lambs. 
wnt! Reape ee Se 


What we Used to do With the Old 
Merino Ewes. 


It used to be a question with Merino 
sheep breeders, What to do with high- 
priced ewes when they got old? Oc- 
casionally one would keep up sufficient 

. 7 . . 
vigor ‘to bring lambs and give good 
fleeces until they were 12 or 15 years 
old, and sometimes older; but, finally, 
they were useless and unsightly, damag- 
ing to appearances of the flock. Every 
year a lot of thin, poor, old ewes were 
sure to appear; ewes that had been at 
the head of the flock; that had given 








reputation to the breeding establish- 
ment; that had earned a right to all | 
they wanted to eat and comfortable | 
quarters as long as they lived. At first 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


A Batch of Inquiries Answered for the 
Benefit of Our Readers, 


Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: 1. Is it safe 
to put a flock of sheep in sheds which have 
been vacant one month, when a flock bad been 
there before that had the scab? Could the 
shed be disinfected with lime, carbolic acid, 
or anything? 2. What kind of sheep are best 
to raise mutton lambs for market? 3. Where 
is @ there a good locality te buy sheep ?— 
New Yor«K State. 





Such a shed as our correspondent re- 
fers to can be rendered safe for sheep by 
a thorough cleaning up. The manure 
should be entirely removed from the 
shed and yards, and when all litter and 
loose trash that could possibly contain a 
scab mite is removed give the floor and 
yards a coating of slaked lime. The 
walls, racks, doors, gates, and fences 
should be carefully whitewashed with 
lime. If carbolie acid were used it would 
he safer. Any fences that the infected 
flock had access to should receive a coat 
of lime. 

The past month has been so severely 
cold that scab mites might be supposed 
to be killed, but safety should be assured 
by the most careful, thorough means 
possible. Should a single mite be left 
under cover of straw, manure, or in any 
crevice or crack, it might be depended 
on to find the new flock and perpetuate 
the damaging brood. 

We could suggest the dipping of the 
new flock as soon as sheared in a decoc- 
tion of tobaceo with a liberal portion of 
sulpbur in it. 

Lamb mothers or the kind of sheep 
that are best to raise mutton lambs? 


mistake to have used him, and {¢f 
sooner he is put away the better, for . 
is a shame and a damage to your flock. 
but the question is, What shall be d aa 
with him? ‘The practice too often js + 
Jet the ram run with the ewe flock; all 
Winter and take his chances, (ji, o 
the close of the season he is in a , 
down condition and needs recupers: 
To do so he must have extra ati ; 
and feed. If he is possessed of en lh 
vigor to be worthy of his place at the \\.. 
of the flock, he will be a tyrant 9:.j 
dangerous member of the fold, k: 
ing his foes, friends, and admirers «:; ,f 
his way indiscriminately. He is un -af. 
to the ewes as they progress in jrvy. 
naucy. The better plan is to give }\j:, 
a stall by himself and tie him up in g 
safe manner. All rams should be tai) 
to lead with a halter like a horse, pt 
with a rope around his neck, but a neat, 


strong web or leather halter. If a \o. 
rino horned ram, a swivel ring sectped 
by a bolt through the horn is a ey 
way. The ram should have regulay «x. 


ercise, and may, if he has no company 
be turned out every day with the ey 
flock after he has had his break (i 
alone, and always returned to his 
stall before he is fed again. Ile w/\| 
very easily learn that he is an ari 

and takes his meals in his own » 

ment away from the common herd, 9) 
will insist upon doing so. When train 
a very little, the feeding of a good san 
becomes a pleasure to the man wh) 

charge of the sheep. A word of caution 
may be in place right here: Never tease 
or allow aram to be teased by anybuly, 
He will be mean enough anyhow, it’ li 


Careful investigation of the practices ¢has enough force of character in him, 


of those who make a specialty of the 
business shows a preference for large, 
thrifty, three-year old Merino ewes. 
This preference is not wholly on the 
ground that they are cheaper and more 
plenty, but because they bring strong, 
symmetrical lambs that grow off quick, 
take on flesh smoothly, give desirable 
size, and their mothers are readily fat- 
tened for the market after the lambs are 
gone, 

The sort of a ram to use depends 
upon the age at which the lambs are 
wanted for market. It may be said 
that all British breeds are used. With 
some the Southdowns or other Downs 
are chosen. Mr. J. S. Woodward, of 
New York, thinks best of the Dorset 
Horn ram. He tried them all; had a 


and a “butting ram” is a bully that 
should not be tolerated on the place. 
Nine times out ef 10 he is made so ly 
mischievous, unthinking men, who think 
it is funny to see a boy knocked “ head 
over heels.” It is all wrong and skould 
be avoided. It is not desirable, in tak- 
ing good care of a ram, to get him too 
fat. Feed well but rationally. He is 
not expected to go to the shambles, and, 
if surfeited and’ pampered, often be- 
comes sterile, which is to be ayvided 
with care. A good ram is worth al! the 
care you give him; a poor ram, when 
known to be so, should be killed. 





A Successful Sheepman. 
Dr. William McWilliams, Olney, III, 
one of the oldest sheepmen of the State— 


it was our custom to pension them off; strong liking for the Hampshires until | 72 years going past—a busy man, who 


and feed them on soft feeds and slops in | 
a shed by themselves back of the barn, | 
where they were out of sight; but with | 
all the care we could give them they | 
grew older every day, and rarely took on 


he tried the Dorsets) His lambs are 
marketed at a few weeks old. 

The Virginia lamb raisers, a very en- 
terprising and successful lot of farmers, 
use the Downs 


hurried to give this statement that he 
might “go to cutting timothy,” writes: 


“T have 200 sheep on the farm and 500 
out on shares.” He calls the farniers 





One of the most | “ partners” who have his sheep on shares, 
If they | notable of these farmers thinks he can | because their interests are mutual. “| 


did get fat, we rarely sold them to the | get more size in less time with the | let a farmer have 10, 20, or 50 ewes one 


butcher. We had a sort of sentiment | 
on the subject of selling an old ewe, an | 
old cow, and an old horse that had done | 
so much to keep the family, simply | 


Hampshire ram. 

Where to get sheep? If our corre- 
spondent means ewes for lamb raising 
the question is a hard one. The best | 





year, and half of the wool and halt of 
the increase. If I have a lot of lambs 
to let out I give two-thirds of the woul. 
We do not breed our ewes until they are 


= ‘ . y . , 
because they were unable to do so any | place is always near home, if they can | two yearsold. When I have some vear- 


longer. We let them live, get with 


raise the Jambs, sheared them at shear- | 


” 


cutting their throats and “planting” | 
them in the garden. 

An old ewe’s lamb was never equal to | 
the lambs she raised when in the full | 


like they had an old ewe for a mother. | 
My practice was old, wrong, as is plain | 
now to my mind. A ewe is entitled to | 
live at the front place in the flock as | 
long as it is useful, but when the time | 
comes that a decline is certain, no senti- | 
mentality should allow of keeping it 

because of “the good it has done.” 

Just where to draw the line is plain 

enough. Draw out every year all that 

are four, five, or six years old, depend- 

ing somewhat upon the breed, the size of 

the flock, and the opportunity or inten- 

tion of giving nursing care; feed these 

old culls to a finish on foods adapted to 

their teeth and well doing, and sell them 

to the butcher. Put them off while | 
they are good mutton. They will sell 

for enough to pay for their fattening, 

and, if not high-priced sheep, will fetch 

money enough to buy a young ewe to fill 

their place in the flock. This is business, 

not sentiment. 

No flockmaster can afford to spoil the 
looks of his flock by keeping old ewes. 
No sheep breeder can afford to keep an 
old ewe, thinking she may raise a lamb. 
No farmer can afford to give good, valu- 
able food to a ewe that does not raise a 
Jamb, and that can at best but give an 
inferior fleece of wool; that is liable 
and ought to diein the Spring. Young, 
thrifty sheep are none too good to keep 
in the flock, and if this sort does not 
pay, what can be expected from old and 
played-out sheep ? 


.- 





Mending Broken Legs. 


When a sheep or lamb gets a leg 
broken the query is, What to do? It 
has long been our practice to use splints 
and bandages. The fracture usually 
knits readily, but not always as straight 
as desired. 

The following prescription comes 
through the Swine Breeders’ Jovrial, 
and is well indorsed : 

“Take a strip of cloth eight inches 
wide and eight feet long, sift a thin layer 
of calcined plaster on this and roll up; 
immerse in hot water for one minute and 
then unroll onto the broken leg. * * * 
March 28 last a heavy ewe got a foot 
caught and crowded down by the other 
sheep, causing such a bad fracture that 
the bone protruded through the skin. 
This remedy was applied, and 27 days 
after the hurt she produced a lamb that 
weighed 14 pounds at birth. The ewe 
could not move much the first two weeks 
after the injury, and although she lim 
some, yet uses the leg all the time. 
plaster sets in a few minutes after being 

lied and holds the break firmly in 
place. I should apply this to anything 
from a hen to a horse, 











We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them, 


be found and cheap enough. 
up through the country from farmers. 
year in this way, but found it was im- 


possible, and for the last few years 
gotten ewes 





from Chicago, of the class | then. 


The time | ling wethers to let out I put as many 


ewes with them and give all the increase 
and I have half of the wool At twa 
years old the wethers come back fat, aad 


30,000 to 40,000 a | I sell them to the butchers. With the 
| mutton breeds we breed early, aud sell 
has | Wether lambs to shippers at good prices 


I always have some raras to sell 


known to the trade as “ Westerners.” | © My neighbors. There is no business 
vigor of life. Sach lambs always look | It is astonishing that these high-grade like the sheep business! 


Merino ewes can be brought from the | 
Pacific Slope and put down in Philadel- 
phia at $4 to $5 per head; sometimes 
less, 

The time is near when lamb mothe 
shall be brought from Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. 
are Merinos, They are strong, fair size, 
healthy in their native habitat, “the 
piney wood.” These sheep, judging 
from appearances, would make very de- 
sirable Jamb mothers and _ breeding 
sheep. If there is any section of country 
east of the Mississippi River that has 
not been visited to find lamb mothers, 


besides the “piney wood,” it has not | gf 
vetoes _—~ _ profitable sheep raising and the improve- 


been reported. The mountains of Ken- 
tucky for a long time furnished supplies, 
and it was thought they could for years 
and years, but the supply is exhausted. 
Some few can be picked up in Virginia 
and West Virginia, but only in small 
bunches. It is better to correspond 
with some dealer and get selected 
stock. By selected stock is meant ewes 
three to four years old, well shaped, 
that have raised one or two lambs, have 
sound bags and perfect teats; that have 


These ewes | YC8r- 


| 
| 


“Tam 72 past, but Iam handling more 


_money than I did when I had a lot of 
boys around me. 
sell now that have been out one year, 
rs and are coming in in fine shape. 
partners are doubling the flocks this 


I have 80 wethers to 
My 


My interest is their interest. 


| Some seasons ‘my partners make nothing 


for me nor for themselves, but it is not 
often. This way of handling sheep has 


paid me a great deal better than loan- 





good fleeces and are sound and healthy. | 


The scab must be expected, but shear- 
ing and dipping as soon as bought will 
cure them. 


> 


Will the Sheep and Goat Hybridize? 


A candid correspondent asks the above 
question “and wants an answer.” So 
far as we know there has never been a 
well authenticated case of this kind. 
There are said to be abundant proofs of 
such mixing of the species in one of the 
mountainous regions of South America, 
but the evidences examined are from the 
skins that are so reported, which cannot 
be accpted without questionings. The 
eminent writer who makes the statement 
must allow us to be doubtful on the sub- 
ject. No presumption, no guesswork, 
can convince us without the animal or 
witnesses who have seen them. The 
many reports in this direction have never 
been substantiated. Not a doubt exists 
as to lambs being marked like some 
billy goat. So, too, like a dog, a skunk, 
and by the sight of a black sheep ewes 
have brought black lambs sired by white 
rams, and no black sheep had been 
known in the flock before. 

Some years ago reports of this sort 
were carefully examined and eminent 
authorities consulted, and it was believed 
such could not happen. 








What Shall be Done With the Stock 
Ram? 

In this latitude, with real sheepmen, 
the stock ram should be taken from the 
flock. If a good one, he is worth taking 
care of in a manner befitting his place 
in the flock. If a@ poor one, it was a 


ing money at interest with the best po» 
sible security.” 

Dr. McWilliams has been doing this 
way over 30 years, and has been a bles+ 
ing to his neighbors by enlisting them in 


ment of their lands. They are doing 
well, and he is a very wealthy man. 
The State would be better off if it had 
hundreds more like this careful, earnest, 
persistent, wise man. 

Sheep Under Irrigation. 

L. Wallace Holt, manager of the Holt 
Live Stock Co., New Mexico division, 
writes: “This will be a great sheep 
country, now that we have this large area 
of lands which will be put under irriga- 
tion (400,000 acres) upon which to fat- 
ten the sheep raised upon this immense 
open range. * * * Last year I 
raised 170 tons of sorghum on 23 acres, 
I am now cutting and baling my first 
crop of alfalfa, which will average two 
tons to the acre, and I will make four 
c a , and then pasture it from 
the Ist of October to the Ist of March.” 


The Use of Horseflesh as Human Food. 


A society has been formed with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia to educate pul- 
lic sentiment on the use of horseflesh as 
food. The Secretary is Charles Wilson 
Montgomery. He, like other men who 
have knocked about the world, has «cn 
the time when it was a question of eat 
horse and mule meat or starve. [hie 
squeamishness they may have had at 
first has been overcome, for these men 
now declare they like horse beef as well 
as any other meat. They are certain 
there is no good reasons why every 
body should not learn to eat home 
flesh as a common food. At present 
there are 23 members representing [li\\ 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and c's 
where. Their names are not given to the 
world at present. It is proposed to lave 
a horseflesh dinner every three mont!'s 
in one or another of the cities name 
above. ‘The first one of these banq\cts 
was held in Philadelphia in Novem) 
We were permitted to see the menu. lt 
embraced everything in the horse line, 
including horseradishesand roasted hors 
chestnuts, " 
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Read our great watch offer on anot ler 





page and get up a club of six, 
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Swafford 
®& owned 40 acres of 
i land among the 
} Missouri River 
f bluffs. It was not | 





broken, and the soil 
was thin: yet by hard work Hiram had 
improved it until it was a comfortable 
little home and was capable of providing 
for a small family. 

Adjoining Hiram’s farm on the south 
was a large tract of rich, bottom land 
owned by Amos Grafton. Fora number 
of vears Hiram and Amos were neigh- 
bors, and during all that time they 
dwelt together in peace and harmony. 

Finally, however, there came a time 
when Amos decided that he would like 
to possess Iliram’s land, and, accordingly, 
he made a proposition to buy it. His 
desire to own the land was not strong 
enough to induce him to pay more than 
half its value, though, so Hiram refused 
his offer. 

Now Hiram’s farm was so situated that 
it was entirely cut off from any public 
highway; and the only means of egress 
and ingress was by a gateway that led 
through Amos’s farm. Hiram had used 
this gateway for years, and had come to 
look upon it as a fixture. So, great was 
his surprise and astonishment when, the 
next morning after Amos made his 








very choice land, | water poured it into the well. 
for it was stony and | they replaced the boards over the open- 





proposition, he found the gates locked 
and a sign posted up forbidding tres- 
passing. 

Hiram was rather slow to form con- 
clusions, and slower still to judge evil of 
anyone, but in this instance it did not 
take him long to decide that Amos’s pur- 
pose was to force him to sacrifice his 
home. Hurt and grieved that he should 
be so treated by an old neighbor, he 
went direct to Amos and asked for an 
explanation. 

“T like to be neighborly and ac- 
commodating,” Amos said, “as is shown 





by the fact that I have so long allowed 
you a passageway through my farm, and 

I am sorry to discommode you now, 
Hiram, but I am compelled to close the | 
gates. They are so likely to be left 
open, you know.” 

“They never have been left open,” 
Hiram replied. 

“No-o,” Amos admitted; “but they 
are apt to be, and I don’t want to take 
any risks.” 

“Amos,” Hiram said, “that is not the 
resson you have locked the gates. You 
waat my land and you take this means 
of forcing to sell it at your price. Isn’t 
that true?” 

“Why, no-o, not exactly.” 

“It is, Amos, and you need not deny 
it And now I'll tell you plainly that 
it is an unmanly trick, and something of 
which I would never have believed you 
guilty. I offered to accept a fair price 
for my land, and I am surprised that 
you should try to compel me to take half 
its value.” 

Amos made an effort to deny the 
charge and to explain the matter away, | 
but his effort was too lame to carry any 
weight with it, and it had no effect on 
Hiram. 


i 


For onee in -his life Hiram had the 
streneth of character to resent an act 
which was clearly aimed at his rights, 


and he resolved that he would not sacri- 
fice his home without a stubborn fight. 
It was a great inconvenience to live 
hemmed in from the world, but he re- 
solved to bear with it rather than sell 
his land for half its worth. 

Several months passed. Hiram had 
made every possible effort to secure an out- 
let to the public highway, but it had been 
all in vain. Amos had approached him 
two or three times with a renewal of his 
offer, but Hiram refused to consider it for 
an instant. Finally Amos and his sons, 
Joe and Jim, began to persecute Hiram, 
and they never missed an opportunity of 
annoying him. 





“Wily, NO—O, NOT EXACTLY,’? 


While matters were at this stage some 
capitalists began to prospect for petro- 
leum in the neighborhood, and a drill 
was sunk on some land adjoining Hiram’s. 
Soon there wasa wild excitement through- 
out the section, and many wild rumors 
were set afloat, and though as yet no oil 
had been discovered the people were 
sanguine of great developments in the 
near future, 

It was while this experiment was at 
its hight that Hiram Swafford began 
digging a well in his pasture for stock 
Water, He had worked two or three 








days and reached @ depth of a dozen 
®et when Joe and Jim Grafton discoy- 


ered the well and concluded that it 
would be a fine thing to play a practical 
joke on him, and at the least have some 
fun at his expense. 

So that night they brought a liberal 
quantity of coal oil, and mixing it with 
Then 


ing as they found them, and stole away, 
laughing to themselves as they pictured 
Hiram’s excited conduct on the morrow 
when he made a discovery of the oil. 
Now it so happened that Hiram did 


| not resume work on his well the next 


day, having other more urgent duties to 
claim his attention. It also happened 
that Amos had occasion to cross Hiram’s 
farm that day, and, as fate willed it, his 
path led him direct to the well, which 
being something new he was induced to 
stop and investigate. 

He raised the boards to look in when 
the strong odor of the oil came up to 
meet him. He was electrified with as- 
tonishment, for instantly all the rumors 
of oil discoveries recurred to his mind, 
and he felt assured beyond a doubt that 
Hiram had struck a vein of petroleum. 
He examined the well more minutely, 
then re-covered it and sat down and 
thought seriously for several minutes. 

“ There’s oil here, and in good quan- 
tity” he said at last, “and this 40 acres 
of land is going to make somebody rich. 
I wish now I had paid Hiram his price 
for it, for it will fetch a hundred times 
that when this discovery is known.” 





POURED IT INTO THE WELL. 


Amos was thoughtfully silent for a 
moment, then bringing his hand down on 
his knee he exclaimed : 

“It may not be too late yet. Like 
enough Hiram don’t know about this oil, 
and I might be able to buy the land be- 
fore he discovers it. ll see him, at 
least.” 

Amos arose forthwith and taking a 
circuitous route repaired to Hiram’s 
house. He pondered over the matter as 
he walked on, and the more he thought 
of it the less confident he became. It 
seemed hardly possible that Hiram could 
be ignorant of the presence of oil, and it 
appeared altogether probable that he had 
ceased work because of the discovery. 
However, Amos continued on his way 
and in due time came upon Hiram, who 
was at work in his barn lot, 

The two men were a little constrained 
in their behavior to each other, but they 
conversed regarding the weather, the 
crop prospect and other commonplace 
subjects, and finally Amos, in a careless 
way, spoke of the oil excitement. 

“T don’t go much on this oil excite- 
ment,” Hiram said, “for I don’t believe 
anything will come of it. Still, I would 
be glad if there would, for then I might 
be able to sell out at a fair price.” 

“Yes,” assented Amos, carelessly, “I 
would like for something to come of this 
excitement, but I don’t have the least 
idea that there will. I think it’s all bosh, 
and that within a few weeks we'll hear no 
more of it. But, speaking about selling 
out,” he continued, after a short pause, 
“I'd like mighty well to make a trade 
with you, Hiram.” 

“Yes, but I won’t take your offer, 
Amos,” Hiram replied, “so there’s no 
use talking.” 

It was clear to Amos now that Hiram 
knew nothing about the presence of oil 
on the place, and that the land could 
still be bought reasonably. The realiza- 
tion of this fact pleased him immensely, 
but he was resolved to be very discreet, 
so he kept his feelings well in check and 
assumed an air of as much indifference 
as possible. He took out his knife and 
began to whittle, and for a long while 
said nothing. At last he spoke. 

“ Well, Hiram,” he remarked, “I’ve 
concluded that I need your land worse 
than I thought I did, and partly on 
that account, and partly to help you 
out since you blame me for closing up 
the gateway, I'll pay you $500 for it.” 

“1 don’t know,” replied Hiram. “I 
reckon that’s enough, but the oil men 
are to be up here to-morrow to look over 
the farm, and it may be that they’ll 
want it and pay me more. I'd rather 
wait and sec.” 

Amos began to get scared. If the oil 
men came and saw that well they’d buy 
the land sure and pay a fabulous price 
for it. There was no doubt of that what- 
ever. He determined to have it him- 
self—to buy it then and there. He saw 
an opportunity of making several thou- 
sand dollars within a few hours, and he 
proposed to avail himself of it. 

“What is the least amount you will 
take for the land, cash down, within two 
hours?” he asked, 





“Well, I'll say a thousand dollars,” 
Hiram replied. 

Amos let his coolness and his discre- 
tion go to the winds, and took up the 
offer with such avidity that Hiram was 
almost suprised out of his senses, They 
repaired at once to an officer of the law 
and made out the deed and completed 
the sale. Amos paid over the money 
and departed for home, chuckling to 
himself over his good fortune. 

“T’ve as good as made $10,000° in 
that deal,” he said, as he gleefully 
rubbed his hands over each other, “ for 
those oil men will take the land right 
off at my own figures. It was a fortu- 
nate thing for me that I stumbled over 
that well and got a deed to the land be- 
fore Hiram knew what a fortune he 
had in his grasp. Poor Hiram! Won't 
he feel sold out, though? He'll blame 
me for taking advantage of him; but 
business is business, and every man 
must look out for himself in this world, 
and if one gets beaten he must grin and 
bear it.” 

Chuckling softly to himself, Amos 
walked on a short distance when he 
met Joe and Jim. He was in exceed- 
ingly good humor, and no sooner did 
he see the boys than he accosted them, 
saying : 

“Hello, boys, where are you going?” 

“We played a joke on Hiram Swaf- 
ford last night,” Joe replied, “and we’re 
going over to see how he is taking it.” 

Amos smiled and laid his hand on 
Joe’s shoulder. 

“What kind of a joke did you play 
on Hiram?” he asked. 

“Why, he is making a well in his 
pasture, and last night we poured a lot 
of coal oil in it so as to make him think 
he’d =struck—ow, don’t pinch my 
shoulder. It hurts. 

Amos, who had grasped his son's 
shoulder with something like a death 
grip, loosened his hold, and, putting his 
hand to his head, staggered back 
against a tree. His face lost its color 
and for a little while it appeared that 
he was going to faint. Finally he man- 
aged to gasp: 

“You put the oil in the well and I 
bought the land for twice its worth.” 

After a while the boys learned of 
their father’s trade and how he had 
been influenced by their practical joke. 
They felt as badly sold out as he did 
when they discovered how their joke 
had reacted on themselves. 

Amos chafed and fumed under the 
mistake he had made, but it did him 
no good, for the trade was made and 
Hiram refused to undo it. The oil ex- 
citement soon died out and Amos was 
forced to make the best he could of his 
purchase for agricultural purposes, 

For once chicanery had overstepped 
itself, and a schemer was completely 
beaten at his own game. 


GRASS FOR SHADY PLACES. 


Dactyles Glomerata Best Adapted for 
Those Locations. 


{Republished by request.] 

Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: In your 
valuable ‘‘ Questions and Answers’’ column 
will you kindly advise me what kind of 
grass will grow best in a shady place, where 
it will have little or no chance of deriving 
any benefit from the sun. I have vainly en- 
deavored to grow several varieties in the 
shade of some cedars, and would be obliged 
if you could suggest some grass that would 
grow in this shade.—A. D. SHELDON, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 

One of the best grasses for growing 
where the supply of sunlight is insuffi- 
cient is Dactyles glomerata, commonly 
known as Orchard grass or Cocksfoot 
grass. 

This is one of the most popular 
grasses of Europe, and is well known 
to most American farmers, especially in 
the Northern and Eastern States. It is 
a perennial of strong, rank growth, 
reaching an average hight of about 
three feet. 








ORCHARD GRASS (Dact;les glomerata),. 


Of all grasses it is the most widely 
diffused, growing in Africa, Asia, Eu- 
rope, and America. It is more highly 
esteemed and commended than any 
other grass by a larger number of farm- 
ers, which is a most decided proof of its 
great value and wonderful adaptation 
to many soils, climates, and treatments. 
It will grow well on any soil containing 
sufficient clay and not holding too much 
water. In very stiff land under drain- 
age is highly advantageous to its growth. 
It can be mowed two or three times a 
year, and grows well in this country be- 
tween the 29th and 48th parallels of lati- 
tude. It grows well in forests where the 
underbrush is well cleared off; but in this 
case should be seeded thickly to prevent 
growing in clumps. 

It is admirably adapted to growing in 
the shade. Its only equal in this re- 
spect is the rough stalked meadow grass, 
Poa trivalis. It is frequently found 
growing in luxuriance in dense old 
orchards, whence its common name. 
When young it makes excellent hay, 
but is not relished by cattle when allowed 
to become over ripe. Pastures which 
contain the short grass should be mowed 
off before the new grass starts. On the 
whole, orchard grass is the one to be 
first recommended for growing in the 
shade. But of course it must have some 
sunshine.—Ep, 





__1HE APAARY. 


Hummings, 
To secure straight combs use founda- 
tions and keep your hives level. 


Remove the sections as soon as 
finished, or they will become travel 
stained and be classed as a low grade. 

Our swarming season is near at hand, 
and let’s have our hives and all imple- 
ments in readiness, as the tub turned 
bottom up catches no water. 


Remember to watch your honey 
plants as well as your bees, and at the 
proper time have the bees strong, and 
then they will look after the honey. 


According to nature, as much de- 
pends on the selection of drones as 
queens, if we wish to improve our 
stock, and I believe it holds good with 
bees the same as horses and cattle. 


Empty frames should not be allowed 
to lie around the apiary in the sun, as 
they will warp and not hang straight 
any more; then it looks so bad to see 
them scattered about to be stepped on 
or run over by the wagon. 


Honey vinegar, for table use, gives 
vegetables a better flaver than any other 
kind, in my opinion. The cappings 
from the honey knife and the rinsings 
of honey vessels thrown into a barrel of 
rain water will soon become a barrel of 
good vinegar. 

The weather is very fine here at this 
time, warm and pleasant, and lovely 
Spring is peeping through at every turn. 
I see that the Winter has been very 
cold in most of the Northern States, 
and that a heavy loss in bees is ex- 
pected, especially those that are on 
Summer stands. 


Everybody that can attend our bee- 
meeting here at Greenville must come. 
We expect one of the biggest meetings 
the South has ever had. Everybody is 
invited. No hotel bills to pay while 
here. It will be at my apiary, one mile 
north of the courthouse, on April 5 and 
6. Don’t forget it. 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
is best for me to use full sheets of 
foundation in every place where I want 
foundation at all. Ifa little piece of 
lemon is sour, a big piece is sourer; and 
so I shall use full sheets in the sections, 
touching nowhere except the top by 
one-fourth of an inch. 


Beekeepers, remember that the 
United States is low ina supply of 
honey and that good prices will likely 
be paid for all early: honey at least, so 
Southern producers watch sharp and 
let’s make our bees pay this year, as 
our own markets are bare and all nice 
honey will find ready sale at home, and 
if the Northern markets are as short on 
honey as ours, then our Northern 
friends will get a good price also. 

Do not teach the bees to rob by care- 
lessness in leaving pieces of honey scat- 
tered around the premises. I think 
that the old adage of a stitch in time 
saves nine applies more particularly to 
exciting robbing than anything else I 
now know of. For when we are s0 
careless as to leave honey scattered 
about, and the bees get a good start at 
robbing, I tell you we often pay very 
dear for the negligence, sometimes by 
losing two or three colonies and damag- 
ing many others. 

Look out for the little pests (the bees). 
As soon as they begin rearing broods 
largely their stores will diminish in a 
hurry. Remember, that our Winter 
troubles in the South come in the 
Spring, and some of your colonies may 
starve before you know it. Should you 
come across a hive that needs food im- 
mediately, just pour some warm sirup 
into a comb and hang right up to the 
cluster and they will soon revive. To 
make the sirup, pour some boiling 
water over some sugar (any good coffee 
sugar will do), using three parts sugar 
to one of water, will make a good food. 
Be sure not to burn the sirup, as it 
might prove harmful to the bees.—JEN- 
NIE ATCHLEY. 

Beekeeper’s Union Defended—Not a 
Mutual Admiration Society. 


Epitok AMERICAN Farmer: In 
your issue for Feb. 1, W. M. Evans 
comes to the aid of J. W. Tefft, but only 
to say that Mr. Tefft has been quite too 
mild, and that “about nine-tenths of the 
reading matter in the bee papers is either 
useless padding or downright hum- 
buggery, or both.” Well, there are bee 
papers and bee papers, and some of them 
contain very little that is not copied from 
the others, yet I think that of the 15 or 
more that I get, any one of them would 
be worth the reading by Mr. Evans, 
provided he had no other bee paper. 

I think that the mass of beekeepers 
are well satisfied with, the, bee journals, 
I believe I am a fair representative of 
the rank and file, as I mdke my bread 
and butter by raising honey to sell, and 
have neither queens nor supplies to sell, 
and I’m sure the bee journals have been 
worth a great deal to me. 

Mr. Evans proposes'to cream all that 
is of use for the bee department of Tar 
AMERICAN Farmer. But if nine-tenths 
of their contents are padding and hum- 
buggery, wouldn’t it be’a pretty difficult 
thing to cream out enotigh' good? And 
wouldn’t the plan be self-destructive? 
For if in any one papér all that was of 
use could be found, then‘ all the bee- 
keepers of the land would take that one 
paper and the bee papers would die for 
want of support, and then where would 
you get your cream? 

Don’t think that beekeepers are fools. 
As a class they will average up very 
fairly in the matter of intelligence, and 
if the bee papers were not to their liking 
they would not be supported. And if 
beekeepers are well suited with bee 
journals, is anything more needed? 

Then Mr. Evans, after a single para~ 
graph devoted to bee papers, pays his 
respects to the Beekeeper’s Union. The 
most charitable view to take of what he 
says about it, is to think that he doesn’t 
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know what he is talking about. As to 
the “mutual admiration ” part, there is 
just as much mutual admiration as 
among the different persons that are in- 
sured in the same insurance company. 
Most of the members are utter strangers 
to each other, and have no more to do 
with each other than the insurers spoken 
of. 

The talk about its being an aid so- 
ciety to sell queens or to sell anything, 
is all new tome. I dare Mr. Evans to 
name a single item that the Union has 
ever had to sell, or that it has ever aided 
to sell. If you can name anything of 
the kind, Mr. Evans, I, promise that I 
will help all I can to publish and de- 
nounce it. 

Mr. Evans says the Union is making 
an “ outside show of honesty against the 
adulteration of honey.” They are doing 
nothing of the kind, either outside or 
inside. They have nothing to do with 
adulteration. They can’t. Their Con- 
stitution doesn’t allow them. I hope it 
will be changed so adulteration can be 
prosecuted, and it is possible that a 
change of Constitution may be secured 
so as to allow it. 

But at present the Beekeeper’s Union 
has one sole object, and that one object 
it has steadily and successfully pursued. 
Let me inform you about it, Mr. Evans. 
Mr. S. I. Freeborn, a Wisconsin bee- 
keeper, was sued for damages by a 
neighbor, the neighbor claiming that 
the bees had troubled his sheep in the 
pasture and made them poor. Other 
beekeepers felt they had an interest in 
the matter and chipped in a dollar each 
to help pay expenses of defense at law. 
Then they organized and kept the 
thing going from year to year, each one 
paying a dollar yearly, and whenever 
any member of the Union got into 
trouble through the ignorance or malice 
of an adversary, the Union came to his 
assistance. Much good has thus been 
done. In Arkadelphia, Ark., a bee- 
keeper was imprisoned because he did not 
remove his bees, and would have been 
obliged to do so but for the help of the 
Union. Now, that’s the sole object of 
the Union—to protect its members 
against unjust litigation; and, I hope, 
Mr. Evans, that you will be candid 
enough to state in the colums of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER that you have mis- 
represented it in calling it a M. A.S. 
and an aid to sales of any kind. 

For the Union to be reproached be- 
cause one of its members cheated in the 
queen business would be on a par with 
casting discredit on the tna Insur- 
ance Company because a men insured 
therein had been guilty of beating his 
wife. 

In the same number, Mrs. Atchley 
gives an excellent talk to farmers, but 
she has omitted one very important 
point, and that is the great usefulness of 
bees in fertilizing blossoms. On the 
other hand, I think she has put on the 
colors pretty thick in saying $8.75 is an 
average profit on a colony of bees.—C. 
C. Mituer, Marengo, IL 

Kn TM. Be 


Another Word for Bee Trade Papers. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I see 
that Mr. Tefft and Mr. Evans are very 
much down on what they call bee trade 
papers, queen dealers, and everybody 
else, for ought I know. I have always 
looked at these matters in this light. If 
I go into a neighborhood and find one 
or two of the community running all the 
rest of the neighborhood down, I can 
very quick catch on to who the faulty 
parties are. It is usually those who are 
doing the talking. And so it looks to be 
the case with Mr. Tefit and Evans, and 
I think if they will go off and take a 
good long rest they will feel better. My 
understanding is that all the bee journals, 
and all other journals, belong to the 
publishers until they are sold to the 
public, just as a merchant’s goods are 
his until he sellsthem. Now, if I am 
fool enough to pay for the so-called trade 
journals, I deem it entirely my own busi- 
ness, and I am not going to buy that 
which I do not like, and I hold the right 
that I may publish any sort of an hon- 
orable paper I please. If the people 
buy it, why you have no right to say 
anything about it. I know that the 
cattle become diseased in this country 
with what we call hollow horn, and they 
get all out of sorts. And I fear some of 
us get the same disease, or rather hollow 
head, and get all out of sorts with every- 
body. I know I have the disease often. 
Now, I would advise Mr. Tefft and Mr. 
Evans to go off to some secluded spot, 
and for Mr. Tefft to publish a journal 
for Mr. Evans to read, one that is a non- 
trade journal, where they will be clear 
out of the way of the very much poluted 
trade bee journals and the lying queen 
dealers and the great humbugging mass 
of beekeepers aH over the world. Re- 
member, that Iamsmiling. Mr. Evans 
says the Beekeeper’s Union is little more 
than a mutual admiration and aid so- 
ciety to sell queens. or manufactured 
articles, many of which are utterly 
worthless. Now, friend Evans, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, and go off and 
take about 20 doses of good humor, and 
cure yourself of the (hollow head) horn, 
and then you will be in line with all the 
good, well meaning and hand lending 
beekeepers. 

Now, friends Tefft and Evans, you are 
no doubt both good men and good bee- 
keepers, but happened to be a little out 
of sorts. Let us try to help each other 
instead of running each other down, and 
try to overlook faults as far as possible, 
and try to live better that we may be of 
more use to our fellow beings. Please 
look over Aunt Jennie in the above, for 
if it had been entirely against myself I 
should have said nothing about it; but 
as it struck the good beekeepers all over 
the world I say the above in their de- 
fense and not for my own.—JENNIE 
ATCHLEY, Greenville, Tex. 





These sugar men never make a greater 
mistake than when they imagine any 
sensible beekeeper is really interested in 
feeding sugar to bees to have them con- 





vert it into honey. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 





DURABLE 
NOISELESS 


formula for measuring, sent free. 


IN CONSTRUCTION, 
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Established forty years. tans and oy ye } United States and man 

our formula applicants can sup us Ww a $ 

One-half of the | egs and arms peas Me by us are made from measurements and profiles — Fa 

the wearers. Fit always guaranteed. A treatise of 430 pages with 256 illustrations and 1,000 testimonials, * 
A 


ta necessary to secure & 


NATURAL IN ACTION, 


IN MOVEMENT, 


And the most comfortable for 
the wearer. It is not unusual to 
see a farmer working in the 
fields with an artificial leg, or a 
brakeman applying his brake 
on a fast-running train, or an en- 
gineer with hand on the throttle, 
or a fireman, carpenter, mason, 
miner, in fact, men of every vo- 
cation at labor inthe full capac- 
ity of thelr employment, wear 
ing one or two ariificial legs 
with rubber cet, performing as 
much as men in possession of all 
their natural members, — 
the same wages ; in fact, exper 

encing little or no inconvenience 
in the use of their rubber ex 
tremities. 


Mr. A. A. MAnks, DEAR SIR: 
I have worn one of your art 
ni ficial legs for five years, and I 
- am exceedingly well pleased 
with it. The robber foot fs a 
grand invention; no squeaking 
or getting out of order. I am 
farming and do all my work, 
such as plowing, sowing, erad- 
ling, and everything a farmer 
has todo. I have. farm of 100 
acres,and do not keep anyone to 
work for me. I can recommend 
you very highly in ~~ from 
measurements, You eould not 
have fitted mine any better if I 

come to you. oun 
Yours respectfully 
CHAS. E. WEBB. 


Over 14,000 artificial limbs of 
the Marks patent in daily use. 
Foreign Governments. By 
t while they remain at home. 


York. 





A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New 














GETTING USED TO A THING. 





Some Experiments with Frames and 
their Results. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: In the 
January number of the Progressive Bee- 
keeper a correspondent empties a vial of 
wrath on the heads of the Hoffman frame 
people. Now, we cannot speak from ex- 
perience in regard to the frame in ques 
tion, as we have never used it; but we 
believe it has many good points. 

The writer, like the correspondent of 
the paper alluded to above, “ has been 
too hasty in taking hold of new things 
for his own good,” or at least for the 
good of his pocketbook, though my fund 
of experience has been greatly increased 
thereby. 

Years ago we had a varied and very 
unsatisfactory experience with quite a 
variety of self-spacing frames, principal 
among which was the “ American ” close 
fitting top bar frame. We seldom made 
our experiments in a small way, as such 
are usually unreliable and apt to mis- 
lead ; so we had an out-apiary equipped 
with American hives. To do this we did 
not have to throw away good hives, as 
the bees, some 40 or 50 colonies, were 
transferred from log or “gum” hives 
into movable frames for a share of the 
bees. This hive did not suit very well 
and we sold our interest to a party who 
wanted fixed frames. After several ex- 
periments along this line we came to the 
conclusion that any kind of a self- 
spacing frame was a delusion and a snare, 
and declared we would have none of 
them. This, too, in the face of the fact 
(and what a stubborn thing a fact is 
anyway) that in New York the closed 
end Quinby hive was used by many of 
the leading honey producers of the State, 
and that Julius Hoffman, with his partly 
closed end frame, without any help man- 
aged from 400 to 600 colonies and made 
the thing pay. We believe the above to 
be the test by which to judge the bee- 
keeper usually. 

We don’t run a hive factory or sell 
supplies. Our business is the production 
of honey mostly in the extracted form. 
Our brood frame is 12 inches square, and 
is made of seven-eights stuff all around, 
and of course we tiered up for extracted 
honey. 

A few years ago we made a lot of 
cases holding nine frames and a dummy 
the size of the hive and six inches deep, 
with close fitting end bars, not beveled 
like the Hoffman, and one thumb-screw 
in center to tighten the frames up. We 
believe in the light of what experience 
we have had, that the greatest trouble 
with self-spacing frames comes from not 
having them pressed closely together 
when in the hive, thus permitting the 
bees to fill propolis into the spaces be- 
tween the uprights. 

Now, we <on’t like any pattern of key 
or wedge we have used yet for this pur- 
pose. Nothing fills the bill with us like 
a screw; it crowds the frames up as tight 
together as any wedge, and, unlike most 
wedges, don’t get immovable trom propo- 
lis or wet weather, causing “the pry- 
ing and sweating and pulling and the 
real bad words” that Mrs. A. com- 
plains of. 

Now, we are not poking fun at Mrs. 
A.; far from it. We can sympathize 
with her, for we have been there. We 
have pulled and hauled at those keyed- 
up dummies until we saw stars and 
aroused our usually quiet Italians so they 
came out to repel intruders. But the 
screw-fastened dummies and closed-end 
frames have come to stay here as far as 
extracting cases are concerned, and we 
think we would like them as brood 
frames. 

When we first began to use these little 
frames we expected to use them by 
cases in the same way as we handle 
sections, and, in fact, we do use them 
more that way than any other, but when 
we wish to we find no trouble in hand- 
ling them by two’s or threes. Those that 
we arranged with keys as an experiment 
will be changed to screws, for the more 
we use them the more trouble they make 
us, and the expense of the screws is 
merely nominal. 

There is a great deal in getting used 
to anything that is new to us, and a per- 
son unaccustomed to a self-spacing frame 
will have more or less trouble with them 
until they become used to them, even 
though they may be an adept at hand- 
ling the swinging or .common frame. 
The slightest error in construction will 
often cause much trouble in manipula- 
tion —J. A. Nasu, Monroe, Iowa. 
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France has been importing sections 
from our country, and now prides her- 
self on the manufacture of such “equal 





to the American product.” 











A beekeeper without enthusiasm is 
like a stove without fuel. 

Beekeepers often fail at honey pro- 
duction because they don’t think enough, 

It is not the well-bred bee that thrives 
with little care, but the one that receives 
care that pays. 

A fellow is never too late to learn, 
especially if he begins late in life to sell 
sugar for honey. 

A blush on the face of the sugar- 
honey man should not be taken for a 
sign of embarrassment. 

It is the beekeeper who investigates 
who progresses. The conditions of yes- 
terday are seldom repeated. 


It is a common fallacy for a man to 
consider his neighbor’s business more con- 
genial and profitable than his own. 


If you would establish a market for 
your honey first create a confidence in 
your honesty and ability to furnish first- 
class, absolutely pure honey. 


How can there be any doubt as to 
whether beekeeping pays, when bees 
board themselves, and in any ordinary 
season furnish a surplus of honey? 


The beginner in beekeeing should not 
go into the business with an idea that he 
can learn it in a day. Three or four 
days are necessary, and three or four 
years are better. 


It is not how much honey the bee- 
keeper sells nor the per cent which he 
makes, but the relation which his ex- 
penses bear to his receipts which deter 
mines his profit. 


It is a fact proved by actual experi- 
ence that introducing a variety of queens 
in the apiary, such as the Punics, Itali- 
ans, Carniolans, etc., will secure larger 
crops of honey.—J. W. TErrt. 


“Queen Rearing,” by Mr. Henry 
Alley, of Windham, Mass.,, is a most in- 
spiring little book, and one that fairly 
makes the mouth water, the subjects 
treated are so suggestive of flavor and 
fineness. The directions are specific 
enough to be understood by beginners, 
and wise enough to be of profit to ex- 
perienced beekeepers. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


Read the Combination 
Offers Below. 
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Or. Carlin’s Universal Receipt Book and 
Family Physician. 


MEMORIAL EDITION, 

This wonderful compendium of practical {nformation, 
ining to every branch of {30cialand Domestia 
omy, embraces all that eve y mother and honses 

keeper need know. It fore general rules in regard te 
the proper selection of food, the best manner of pre- 
paring the same, what should and should nor be used 
under certain conditions, and a.. wased on the excellent 
meical instruc ions also given, NO FAMILY SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT IT. 

REDUCE YOUR DOCTOR BILLS. 

This book is so arranged, written and illustrated 
that it saves many times ite cost tothe purchaser 
every year. The best treatment in the world, within 
the reach of all. The purchaser of Dr. Carlin’s Physi- . 
cian invests his money at 1000 iper cent. Interest, 
Index of symptoms. Index of Diseases, List of Medi- 
cines, their properties, how to prepare them and how 
to administer them. 

1f your child is sick, consult it. If yon are worn out, 
it suggesis o ee If you want to etart a garden. 
it tells you how. If your hurband is out of sorts, ié 
will tell you what he needs, If you need help in your 
cooking, nothing is better. If ANYTHING goes wron, 
in your hourehold affairs, Old Do tor Carlin knows 
about it, and explains so you can make no mistake. 

The work is voluminous in all its details, and written 
in such a way, ax to bereadily nndertood by all, An 
case of ordinary sickness ia fully treated, and one 
Sones eagyetes aa are easily obtainable and at 


cost. 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 

Any practical mind will see the immense advantage 
that this book offers, It isa marvel of cheapness when 
weconsiderthe number of the oceipts, the number of 

size of the page and quality ofthe paper, It will 
sta lifetime in any family if it has ordinary care and 
naage, It contains 60% pager, intelligently divided 
into departments full. with and complete index so thas 
gny requiredinformation cay instantly be found, 


The Nutional Tribune tis the favorite fireside weekly 
of the Nation. 

For more than nine years it has gone every week 
into over 100,000 homes. It is a large, 84-column paper, 
= at the National Capital, devoted to general 
iterature and news, but making a specialty of articles 
upon the late war, and is the National Organ of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The subscription price of The National Tribune 
alone for one year is $1, postpaid. 

We will send to any address The National Tridbuna 
for one year, THE AMERICAN FARMER for gh beet 
and Dr. Carlin’s Receipt Book and Household ysl- 
cian, all three, —_ for $1.85, 

We will send The National Tribune and Tus 
AMERICAN FARMER One year, postpaid, without the 
book, for $1.25. 

We will send THE AMERICAN FARMER and the 
book, postpaid (without 7’he National Tribune), for $1. 
be A send the book alone, postpaid, for 65 cents. 
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state thit they saw the advertisement in THE 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 


view to subscribing. 


with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable in vestments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 


paper. 





MISSION OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Tae Awrrican Farmer occupies a 
place of peculiar importance among the 
It 
is the only one published at the National 
Capital. 
Washington as the representative and 


agricultural journals of the country. 


It has been established in 


advocate of the farmers at the seat of 


Government. The need of such an 


organ has been strongly apparent to all | 


thinking men for a number of years. 
Each year sees more and more concen- 
tration in Washington of matters of im- 


portance to all farmers. Here is the 


grent Agricultural Department, dealing | 


with matters constantly that affect the 
business -uecess and profits of every man 
who draws his living from the soil. 
dealings with the pests and plagues 
which ravage the crops, with diseases 
that aflect live stock, its experiments 
with new methods, processes, seeds, and 


varieties, its researches into matters of 


practical interest, all hear directly upon | 


the suecess of every man who follows any 
branch of farming, and no man who ex- 
pects to make the best out of his busi- 
ness can aflord to be without the careful 
THE 
American FARMER gives him of these. 

Take, the 
charts, supplied by the Weather Bu- 


and prompt information which 


for example, weather 
reau, which we publish during the seed- 
ing, growing, and harvest seasons. These 
give every farmer who reads the paper 
the exact information that the specula- 
tors and produce operators gather for 
themselves at great expense to guide 
their operations. By these charts every 
reader of Tue AMERICAN FARMER is 
enabled to know just as much about the 
condition of crops all over the country 
as the he-t-informed operator’ on any 
produce exchange, and can judge as well 
as he can of the probable range of prices. 
This is merely one instance. 

The adoption of a policy of protection 
upon farm products that suffer from in- 
jurious competition with those raised 
abroad makes the proceedings in Con- 
“gress and the Executive Departments at 
Washington of the utmost interest to all 
farmers. Congress makes the laws af- 
fording the desired protection, and the 
These 
are needed to be watched all the time 


Departments apply those laws. 


by an able, vigilant, and unbribable 
representative of the farmers, who will 
be constantly on the ground, and always 
on duty. The interests antagonistic to 
farmers have. abundance of money to 
employ powerful lobbies to secure legis- 
lation inimical to farmers. Unless they 
are carefully watched, and fought at 
every step, they will be only too success- 
ful. 

This duty Toe Amertcan Farmer 
charges itself with and will perform 
boldly and conscientiously. It has no 
interests but those of the farmers. It 
belongs to no party, and has no political 
axes to grind. Not a man connected 


end their political careers then, for they 





| general legislation like the Anti-Option 


Bill, he is likely to be vastly more in- 


| terested in some bill affecting his Dis- 


Its | 


| from the 


with its management ever held a politi- 
cal office or was even a candidate for 
one. They want no favors from any 
party or politician. Their highest am- 
bition is to faithfully represent the 
farmers of the country at the National 
Capital and properly care for the im- 
portant interests concentrated there. 
Tae AmeRicAN FARMER wants 
the subscription and support of every 
farmer in the country, and it will take 
all pains to deserve this. Besides its 
special character above outlined, it aims 
to be in the highest degree a progressive, 
practical farm paper, full of every-day, 
practical information relating to agri- 
culture in all its branches. It spares no 
trouble or expense to get the best possi- 
ble matter to lay before its readers, and 
in the quality of this is second to no 


periodical published. 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 
Since the amended Anti-Option Bill 
was passed by the Senate, Feb. 1, and 





returned to the House for concurrence in 
the amendments, Representative Hatch, 
of Missouri,who as, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, had the bill in 
charge, has striven heroically to get it 
before the House for consideration and 
passage. 

He had to encounter 
that taxed to the 


difficulties 
utmest the re- 
sources of even such an experienced 
parliamentarian as he is. But a few days 
All of 


the thousands of bills now before the 


more remained to this Congress. 


House will die a legislative death unless 
they can be passed before the 4th of 


March. Scores of Representatives will 


are not re-elected to the next Congress. 
They are even more anxious than their 


pension of the rules, and resulted: Yeas, 


the 
defeated. 


follows ; 





their bills shall be 
passed, for this is their last chance. All 
this makes a pressure in the last days | 
Much as 
in some | 


colleagues that 


} 


that is simply indescribable. 


any man may be interested 


trict, or som® particular class of his. 


coustituents, whose favor he specially 


desires. The time is vo limited that he | 


‘fights tooth and nail against anything 


that threatens to consume the precious 
It is 


not that he loves other measures less but | 


moments to his own possible loss. 


that he loves his own more. 

Naturally the enemies of the Anti- 
Option Bill made the most of this con- | 
dition of affairs to kill that measure. | 


| Cate, 


There are many shrewd parliamentarians 
among them who know how to take ad- 
vantage of every crook and turn. 

It will be remembered that in our 
last report we stated that Gen. Hatch | 
secured a partial victory over his op 
ponents, and incurred a partial defeat | 
immediately upon the reecipt of the bill 
Senate. 


concur in the Senate amendments and | 
! 


He moved to non- 


appoint a Committee on Conference. 
Could he have succeeded in this, victory | 
would have been certain, for the Con- 
ference Committee would have reported 
back and agreed upon bill which both 
Houses would have accepted. 

But the Speaker ruled that the ad- 
dition of “flour” to the list of articles | 
included in the bill brought in new | 
matter, which compelled the reconsidera- 


tion of the whole bill by the House. | 


reference to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which meant that it would 
be pigeon-holed, and allowed to sleep 
the rest of the session. Hatch 


vigorously resisted this, and sueceeceded 


Cen. 
in getting the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which placed it 


in his own control. 


Since then he has watched every op- | 


portunity to bring the bill up, but the 
pressure against it was too great, and he 
until Wednesday, March 1. After Rep- 
resentative Kilgore, of Texas, had wasted 
a precious half hour in demanding a 
count of the House, Gen. Hatch was 
recognized, and moved that the rules be 
suspended and the Anti-Option Bill be 
taken up and passed 

Then a long dispute ensued over the 


rules. 


ordered by the decisive vote of 163 to | Suishonte 


7, the amendments were read, and 30. 


minutes were allowed for debate, Gen. | 


Hatch controlling that in favor of the 


bill, and Representative Johnston, of | 


Ohio, that in opposition. 


Representatives Funston (Kan.), Hen- | 


derson (Iowa), and Lewis (Miss.) spoke 
in favor of the bill, and Representatives 


Taylor (Ill.), Cummings (N. Y.), Snod- | 


grass (Tenn.), Dickerson (Ky.), Patter- 





son (Tenn.), Coombs (N. Y.), Boatner 
(La.), and Johnson (O.) against it. 


| Arnold, 


| Bergen, 

| Blanchard, 
Bland, 

| Blount, 

| Boutelle, 


| Brown, Ind. 


| Capehart, 


| Cobb, Ala. 


| lingley, 
' Doan, 


| Dolliver, 


| Epes, 
| Everett, 


| Antony, 


| Belknap, 


> ‘ _ | Bingham, 
The opponents of the bill then moved its | 


| Castle, 
| Clancy, 
| Coburn, 


did not succeed in getting a hearing | 


, Covert, 


' Cummings, 
| Dalzell, 
| De Forest, 


Finally, a second suspension was 


In closing the debate, Representative LIVE-STQEK: STATISTICS. 
Hatch recounted his efforts to have the An Interstate cenvention of eattle- 
bill fully discussed in the House, and men was held at. Fort Worth, Tex., 


denounced the slanders and misrepre- | March 11,12, and pe 8688, at which 11 
sentations of those who were opposed to | 4 
it. The bill simply undertook to— 


suppress the most infamous character of trans- 
actions that have ever had a foothold on the : 
Boards of Trade of the United States, trans- | Chief cause of the depression in the live- 
actions which are denounced by the Boards of | 

Trade themselves, against which the courts | 


stock industry was the 
: ; as 
of every State in the Union and the United | among the slaughterers in the four great 
States have pronounced them to be wagering | = " 6 { ‘ oe S . 
markets of the interior—Chicago, St. 


contracts and against public policy, illegal, 

and that not one of them can be enforced ina Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha—and 
8, ‘ y; 

the indiscriminate way in which pro- 


court of record. 
* 
ducers and dealers shipped to them. 


* 
These slaughterers have agreed among 
House. Tt has been due to the filibustering 


oe themselves as to a plan by which they 
a di ties of : s , 

the Pe a yl ‘Sheb-te oe & hohe | can effectually control the market at all 
before the House. I have been forced again, | times and swell their own 
under these same tactics of the opponents of 
this bill, te take the jast chance in the in- 
terest of the farmers of the United States, 
95 per cent. of whom ure on record by peti- 
tions and memorials on file in our committee 
room, as favoring this measure, to ask a | 
suspension of the rules to pass it, where it | 
requires a two-thirds vote. 

My work is ended. I have stuod by this 
measure as loyally and with as true a con- 
viction of its absolute necessity as 1] ever did 
to any conviction of my manhood. Now, it 
is with the representatives of the people of | 
the United States. Seventy-tive or 80 per | 
cent. of you gentleman are sent here by | 
the agriculturists of the United States. 
Make your own record. Go home and 
stand before them with your votes on this bill 
and Iam content. I have no right to question 
the motives of any gentleman who votes for or 
against it, but as surely as the work stands, 
you cannot defeat the bill. You may delay it 
for a few days or weeks or months, but it will 
ps as the result of the demand of the 

s ‘1V as - S Sets 
people, as surely as the sun rises and sets to- C. F. Clark. Missouri. 
E 


mo ’ Applause. 
— ene :. Mothersill, New Mexico. 
The vote was then taken on the sus- n. Filley, Nebraska. 
Ralph Friend, Wyoming. 
Sam’! Mayes, Indian Territory. 

This committee has prepared a bill 
which authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish Bureaus of Informa- 
tion in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, 


States and Tetritories were represented 
by delegates appointed by the Govern- 
ors. This meeting resolved that the 


combination 


*~ * * ” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been no fault of 
the Comunittee on Agriculture that this bill 
has not had all the time that it ought to 


have had for discussion on the floor of the 


| 
} 
| 





profits, to the 
| great detriment of the producers, The 
convention also decided that “in order 
to carry on the flive-stock business with 
any degree of safety” it was necessary 
to have National legislation to establish 
a series of daily uniform reports of the 
number of cattle, sheep, and hogs in 
transit to different markets. The follow- 
ing committee was constituted to prepare 
a bill carrying out the ideas of the con- 
vention and secure its enactment: 


Wm. L. Black, Texas. 

J. F. Waters, Arizona. 

L. Minor, Arkansas. 

A. M. Pryor, Colorado. 
W. T. Vandeveer, Lllinois. 
H. A. Heath, Kansas. 


As 
there were not two-thirds voting in favor, | 
motion failed and the bill 


172; nays, 124; not voting, 33. 


was 
The yeas and nays were as 
Indian Territory, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Indiana, and such other States or Ter- 
ritories as he may think necessary. 


YEAS—172. 
Abhott, 


Alderson, 
Allen, 
Amerman, 


Meredith, 
Montgomery, 
Moore, 
Moses, 
O'Donnell, 
Otis, 

Owens, 
Tatton, 
Payne, 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 
Peel, 
Pendleton, 
Hatch, Perkins, 
Haugen, Pickler, 
Haynes, Vhio., Pierce, 
Heard, Post, 
Henderson. IoaPowers, 
Henderson, NCQuackenbush, 
Hermann, Raines, 
Hilborn, Ray. 

Hitt, Reilly, 
Holman, Richardson, 
Bryan, Hooker, N.Y. Robertson, La, 
Buchanan, N.J Hopkins, Pa. Savers, 
Bullock, Hopkins, Lil. Scott, 

Bunn, Houk, Ohio. Scull, 
Bunting, Houk, Tenn. Seerley, 
surrows, Huff, Shell, 

Busey, Hull, Shively, 
Butler, Johnson, Ind. Smith, 
Caminetti, Johnson, N. D.Stockdale, 
Johnstone,S.C. Stone, C. W. 
Jolley, Stone, W. A. 
Jones, Stone, Ky. 
Kem, Sweet, * 
Kendall, Taylor, J. D. 
Kribbs, Terry, 

Kyle, Tillman, 
Lane, Turpin, 
Lanham, Van Hern, 
Lawson, Va. Watson, 
Lawson, Ga Waugh. 
Layton, Weadock, 
Lester, Va. Wever, 
Lewis, Wheeler, Ala. 
Lind, White, 
Livingston, Whiting, 
Long, Williams, N.C. 
Mansur, Williams, Il, 
Martin, Wilson, Ky. 
McClellan, Wilson, Wash. 
McCreary, Wilson, Mo. 
McKaig, Winn, 
McKeighan, Wolverton, 
MeLaurin, Wright, 
McRae, Youmans. 


Forman, 
Forney, 
Fowler, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 
Gantz, 
Gorman, 
Grady, 
Gront, 
Hallowell, 
Halvorson, 
Hamilton, 
Hare, 


Montana, Minnesota, 


Atkinsen, 
Rabbitt, 
Baker, 
Bankhead, 
Bartine, 

| eltzhoover, 


Over each of these shall be a Secre- 


per annum, with sufficient clerical assist- 
ance. Each bureau shall have a bulle- 


tin board on which the Secretary shall 
Bowers, 
Branch, 
Bretz. 
Broderick, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 


ceipts, shipments, visible supply, ete., 
The bureau shall be 
kept open daily and free to all engaged 
in the business, who shall pay a fee of 
$50 a year, to be applied to the main- 
tenance of the bureau. Every three 





that he can gain. 


formation as to the number and kind of 
corn and grass-fed stock in his State, 


and telegraph the same to the other bu- 


Clover, 


reaus. He must telegraph daily all in- 


Cooper, formation of importance, publish facts of 
Cox, Tenn. 
Crawford, 
Crosby, 
Culberson, 
Curtis, 
Daniell, 
Davis, 

De Armond, 


general interest in the press, and send 
out a weekly circular showing in de- 
tail the live-stock information up to 
date. Every Ist of January he must 
prepare a review of the past year. An 
appropriation of $150,000 is asked to 
mumery, establish the bureau. 


Dungan, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, 
Enloe, 
Enochs, 


This bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by Hon. G. G. Vest, of Missouri, 
referred to the appropriate committee, 
and reported back by it favorably. 
Fithian, is now on the Senate calendar. 
Flick, 

NAYS—124. 
Donovan, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Elliott, 
English, 
Fellows, 
Fitch, 

Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillespie, 
Bowman, Greenleaf, 
Brawley, Griswold, 
sreck'dge, Ark Hall, 
Breck’dge, Ky Harmer, 
Brown, Md. — Harter, 
Brunner, Hemphill. 
Buchanan, Va. Herbert, 
Bynum, Hoar, 
Cable, Hooker, Miss. 
Cadmus, Johnson, O., 
Campbell. Ketcham, 
Caruth, Kilgore, 
Lagan, 
Lapham, 
Lester, Ga., 
Little, 
Lock wood, 
Lodge, 

I oud, 
Lynch, 
Magner, 
Mallory, 
McAleer, 
McGann, 
McKinney, 
MeMillin, 
Mever, 
Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Morse, 
Mutehler, 


a the Cattlemen’s Committee, writes to us 
J rew, 


Newberry, 
Norton, 
Oates, 
Ohliger, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Patt’son, Tenn. 
Price, 
Randall, 
Rayner, 

Reed, 
Reyvburn, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 

Shonk, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Sperry. 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Storer, 

Stout, 

Stump, 
Taylor, [Il., 
‘Townsend, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Wheeler. Mich 
Wike, 
Willcox, 
Williams, Mass 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise. 


as follows: 
Bacon, 
Bailey, 
Rarwig, 
jelden, 


If our friends will make an effort, there is 
very little doubt about getting the necessary 
appropriation to establish the same. As an 
evidence of the great need of a Bureau of this 
kind, we would call your attention to the in- 
closed circular. 
stock of cattle is very nearly exhausted, yet 
the producers are ignorant of this fact, and 
are blindly shipping their breeding cows to 


Bentley, 


Boatner, 


duction, and that by doing so they will re- 
duce the supposed surplus, The present con- 
dition of the hog market is another illustration 
of the great loss that farmers sufier for want 
of correct information relating to supply and 
demand of hogs. Until a short time ago, the 
price paid for hogs was barely enough to en- 
courage production, the supply was gradually 
reduced, and was run down so low that the 
market value has advanced over 100 per cent. 
We feel quite stire you will agree with us that 
such abnormal conditions in trade are not de- 
sirable, and as a general thing, result in more 
Joss than gain. ' H the law of supply and de- 


Catchings, 
Chipman, 


Clarke, Ala. 


Cobb, Mo., titled to receive more money for his stock 


than he is now being paid, and the hogman 
who was so unfortunate as to sell just before 
the recent adVance in price was robbed 
simply because he was ignorant of the existing 
shortage in supply, 

The ** Bureau of Information and Statistics ”’ 
that we are trying to have established is the 
only means through which the necessary in- 
formation can be supplied to guide the pro- 
ducers of live stock. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the 


bill, and believe it should pass. The 


Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Coolidge, 
Coombs, 


Cowles, 
Cox, N. Y. 
Crain, 


Dickerson, 

NOT VOTING—33. 
Russell, 
Sanford, 
Sipes, 
Snow, 
Stahlnecker, 
Stewart, Ill. 
Stewart, Tex. 
Tarsney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, E. B. 
Taylor, V. A. 


Goodnight, 
Harries, 
Hayes, Iowa. 
Henderson, Il 
Milliken, 

O’ Ferrall, 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Parrett, 
Pattison, Ohio 
Rife, 
Rockwell, 


Alexander, 
Beeman, 


the shortness’ of time. 


gress has fooled away its time during the 
Bushnell, 
Byrns, 
Caldwell, 
Causey, 
Cheatham, 
Clark, Wyo. 
Cutting, 
Dixon, 


early part of the session, and now as it 


of bills before it, and every Senator and 





Tue dealers say that 1892 the Wis- 
eonsin crop of binder tobacco is the 
best that has been raised in the State 
since 1882. The leaf is quite wet yet, 
but there is no doubt of its eoming up in 


as a personal enemy for the time being. 


A great deal of much needed and proper 
legislation will be slaughtered in the 





fine style. Congress, 


tary at a salary not exceeding $2,500 | 


post all information in regard to re- | 


months the Secretary must collect in- | 


It | 


Mr. W. L. Black, the Chairman of | 


You will observe that our | 


market in the belief there is an over pro- | 


mand governs values, the cattleman is en- 


main, and we fear the fatal, obstacle is 
As usual, Con- | 


approaches dissolution, it has thousands 
Representative is excited and clamorous 
to get the right of way for some pet 


measure or measures, and he regards 
every other Senator and Representative | 


general scramble of the last few days of 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 


‘the passage of the Pure Food Bill and 
other measures urged by the Grange. 
They have been suffocated in the scram- 


ble. 


COMPLIMENTS. 





Criticizing the Form. 


KprroRk AMERICAN FARMER: At a meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Institute Society, Judge 
Wm. Lawrence, President of Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association, handed me a copy of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER and spoke favor- 
ably of it as an agricultural paper, and being 
published at the seat of Government would 
be of great advantage to the farmer. In 
looking over the paper I find much that is 
of benefit to the farmer, and by a little exer- 
tion I send you a small club. 

The tone of THE AMERICAN FARMER is 
good, but tue style or shape it is sent out in 
1s too much like a daily which is to be looked 
over and thrown into the waste basket. Pro- 
gressive, thinking farmers want to file papers 
often for reference. For instance, in the 
number handed me (Jan 15), the Anti- 
Option Bill, which is the all-absorbing ques- 
tion among farmers; also, “ ‘The Honey Bee,’’ 
on first page; ‘Poultry,’ ‘‘Clover,’’ ete., 
are all and each very necessary for reference 
often. After awhile I hope you will be en- 
abled to make these improvements.—G ko. A. 
HENRY, Bellefontaine, O. 


a 


The Farmer Should Have a Repre- 
sentative. 


Epttorn AMERICAN FARMER: I have seen 
a copy of your paper. Please send it to me. 
I like it. 1 think when all religions, sci- 
ences, reformers, and reforms have head- 
quarters in Washington, the farmer, of all 
others, ought to bestir himself and secure a 
hearing and lend his advice to the world and 
demand his share of paternal consideration. — 
J. P. KETTLEWELL, Exeter, Neb. 
_@ 


“Think it a Very Good Paper.” 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I have jast 
received and read a sample copy of your 
AMERICAN Farmer. I am very mach 
pleased with it and think it a very good 
paper.—ALBkERT E. Lyon, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

— --@--———- 


“A First-Class Agricultural Paper.” 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: I have just 
received a sample copy of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER and find it a first-class agricultural 
paper, which deserves a wide circulation.— 
W. A. Dow, Little Falls, Minn. 


“Just What ‘Many Need.” 


EpiTor AMERICAN FARMER: I saw one of 
your papers, and was well pleased with it. 
It is just what many need here.—J. L. EN- 
GLEHART, Accident, Md. 


“Take a Great Interest in It.” 


EpirokR AMERICAN FARMER: All the 
people here have taken a great interest in 
your paper, as it is printed in such large 
letters —EpGAR PiIGGort, Ohio. 


“Like It Very Much.” 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: I like THE 
| AMERICAN FARMER very much _ indeed. 
Count me as ¢ regular subscriber.—J. C. 
ASHABKHAUER, Ashburn, Tenn. 


PERSONAL. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has recently 





| Manhattan, Kan., to proceed to Denmark. for 
which country he sailed Jan, 12, for the pur- 
Doses of making a thorough investigation of 
the dairy industry in that country, and pre- 
paring a report thereon. His instrnctions are 
| to cover the entire tield of dairying, from the 
| farm to the consumer, paying special attention 
to those features which have given the Danish 
| products an enviable reputation in foreign 
countries and so largely stimulated the export 
| of dairy products from that country. Prof. 
| Georgeson was selected for this important 
daty, not only on account of his general fitness 
| for such work, but from the fact that, having 
| been born and brought up in Denmark and 
speaking the language thoroughly, he has ex- 
ceptional opportunities for a study of the 
| subject in all its details and ramifications. 
| The farm of the present Vice-President of 
| the United States, Levi P. Morton, is one of 
the attractions of Mhinecliff, N Y. He is the 


is saying a good deal, for that section of the 
country is noted for its large estates. His 
place is known as Ellerstie, and near by is 
| the celebrated Astor farm, where in days 
| gone by the millionaire kept some famous 
| trotting stock. The residence is in the midst 
| of a beautiful grove, and the land lying in 
front of it is set out faultlessly by the land- 
scape gardeners. The whole estate is chiefly 
devoted to pasture ranges, and the herd of 
near 400 Guernseys which he owns have 
given him a high reputation as a stock breeder. 
| They have always been prize winners, and 
during the past season they have more than 
kept up their record. 
Senator Warren, of Wyoming. whose term 
expires next month, made his first great hit 
| in life while a farmer’s boy in Massachusetts. 


His father gave the lad some seed potatoes one | 


Spring, and told him he might plant them in 
a certain stony patch of Jand. The task was 
i very difficult, but the youngster availed him- 
self of the chance. He then had a small 
residue of seed, and tucked this away in a 
grass patch. The potato crop that year was a 
general failure, but those tubers under the 
turf turned out well and commanded a good 
| price. This venture helped the then unde- 
veloped statesman to get his schooling in the 
| Wilbraham Academy. 

The cause of agriculture, and particularly 
| the Grange, has sustained a great Joss in the 
death, Feb. 16, near Fredericksburg, Va., of 
| Col. X. X. Chartters. He was for a number 
|of years Worthy Master of the National 
| Grange of the United States, and at the 
|time of his death was a member of its 
| Executive Committee and Master of the 
| State Grange of Virginia. 
| The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
euliure has re-elected its able Secretary, J. I. 
| Sessions, for another year, and appointed J. 
| H. Rowley, H. A. Barton, William Bancrott, 
| G. C. Hawley, and Chas. A. Mills the com- 
mittee on Gypsy Moths. 

Maj. H. E. Alvord, formerly a Professor of 
Agriculture at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst, but now of Virginia, is a 
candidate for Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Cleveland. 


TT 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 





J. E. M., Mill Springs, Ky.—We have 
found the following clipping which answers, 
| your inquiry: ‘‘Cutting rubber for making 
| waskets or other purposes is always a difficult 

task when a dry kniie is used, no matter 
how sharp the blade may be. It is said if 
the blade be wet with water containing pot- 
| ash the cutting may be easily done with the 
exertion of much less strength. <A thin 
blade, such as that of a caseknife, is much 
| better than a thicker blade, like that of a 
jackknife, and an easy way to sharpen a 
knife for cutting rubber is on a round or half- 
| round file, which gives a saw-tooth edge that 
is very effective in cutting rubber, leather, or 
other tenacious material.”’ 

T. A. D., Pilot Point., Tex.—For use as a 
| disinfectant, mix carbolic acid with boiling 
| water. This promptly overcomes the usual 
| antagonism between the acid and water, and 
| converts them into a permanent solution 
which will keep for weeks, 


Tue hope is pretty well vanished of 


1, 1893. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Notes. 


Emile Zola’s thrilling and dramatic story 
of the Franco-Prussian War, entitled ‘The 


with illustrations, in the February number of 
Krank Lesiie’s Popular Monthly. 
article of this number is a vivid historical 
paper upon the ‘Continental Congress,”’ by 
Richard B. Kimball, LL. D. The main artis- 
tic feature of the number is the superbly 
illustrated article on ‘ Corsica,”? by Frank 
Barrett ; and the literary papers are A. Oakey 
Hall’s ‘‘ Romance of St. John’s Gate, Lon- 
don,”’ and Henry Tyrrell’s sketch of Renan. 
Cecil Charles writes interestingly of ‘‘The 
Evolution of a Dictatorship’ in Costa Rica; 
Francis M. Smith, of “ Famous Old Violins:”’ 
and Ernest Ingersoll, of *‘ Big Game in Eu- 
rope.’’ Daniel Dane’s serial story of ‘‘'The 


dramatic conclusion. 


W. W. Ransom’s illustrated hand-book of 
vegetable and flower seeds for 1893 is just 
trom the press. ‘The cover has an exact re- 


were painted from nature from specimens 
grown by the firm. Any person can secure 
this excellent 


Mass. 


Marion Crawford is evidently utilizing his 
social opport unities during his present Ameri- 
can visit for a study of American women, and 
in the next issue of Ladies’ Home Journal he 
will give the results of his observations and 
describe ‘The American Woman”? as she ap- 
pears to him after an absence of 10 years; in 
what respects she has changed, and whether 
she has improved in her dress, manners, and 
tendencies. 


The number of Harper's Weekly published 
Jan. 25 is in a double sense a Midwinter 
number, containing numerous illustrations of 
Winter scenery, of the ice jam on the waters 
surrounding New York, of the frozen Ohio at 
Cincinnati, and of Niagara in Winter. 
Among other features in the same number 
are double-page pictures from drawings by 
A. B. Frost, and a portrait and sketch of the 
late ex-President Hayes. 

The December number of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station treats of 
some bean diseases. The January Bulletin 
gives the treatment of potato scab and also 
the use of the Bordeaux mixture for potato 
blight. These bulletins may be secured by 
addressing the director, Peter Collier, at 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly claims to 
be *‘the cheapest magazine published in the 
world.’’. It contains 128 large pages, embel- 
lished with over 100 engravings. The March 
number has the opening chapters of Etta W. 
Pierce’s story, entitled ** Jack o’ the Light.’’ 


“ | 
; The journal of the Franklin Institute for | 
February contains: The Priestman Engine, as 
Manufactured in America, Manganese Steel 


>} 


Maximum Stresses from Moving Single Loads; | 
Proceedings of the Chemical Section; Pro- | 
Book | 
Published by the Franklin In- | 
Price 50 cents. | 

} 

| 


ceedings of the Electrical Section; 
Notices, ete. 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ 





A Summer in Florida. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: First, we had 
the prolonged drouth, when day succeeded 
day of hot, glaring sunshine falling unbroken 
through the tall, limbless pine forest, when 
the air was skimmering with heat and its re- 
flection upon the white sands dazzled our 
aching eyes till we would long unspeakably | 





} us and old Sol’s too fervid rays, 
commissioned C. ©. Georgeson, Professor of | 
| Agriculture in the Agricultural College at | 








for only a fleecy cloud to intervene between 
The coarse, 
Wire grass, which is all the poor soil produces, 
has burned to a crispy brown; but it was not 
too warm for the little Florida jigger, which 
was always ready to accompany us in our 
walks and stick, aye, closer than a brother. 
At early morn and dewey eve the swarms of 
sand flies rendered existence unbearable. 
Nothing but closed doors and strong smoke | 
would rid you of their attentions. The finest | 
of screen wire afforded no resistance against | 
them. The nights were rendered hideous by | 
the melancholy and incessant calls of the | 
whippoorwill, which never ceased until the | 
beams of the rising sun would compel their 

silence. 

Then came the cooling showers, which the 
parched earth drank greedily, and vegetatien 
revived under the healing balm. This in 
turn was followed by a deluge, when the 
gates of the clouds were opened and poured | 
their contents upon us. Oh! how it rained. | 
Surely no other country was ever so deluged. | 
It came ina blinding sheets, rattling on the | 


| leading landowner in the vicinity, and that | roof like the sound of artillery; day and night 


it rained, and the earth drank its fill and 


could drink no more, and the waters rose, the | 
wells were filled to the brim, the creeks and 


hayous overflowed, bridges were swept away, 


and the sound of the waters as they rushed | 


into the bay was like the roar of breakers on 
a rocky shore, and still it rained. The only 
locomotion possible was a bare-footed brigade. 
Then did the mugwumps in the swamp set up 
their doleful wail and the venomous serpents 
trail their slimy length, seeking a dry spot on 
which to repose. ‘The baby alligators play in 
the rising waters and the myriads of tree toads 
and frogs turn the hours of darkness into a 
pandemonium until we would press our hands 


to our strained tympanums and long for rest | 


and quiet. And the mosketos! 
describe them? 


Ilfow shall I 


size. 

I don’t think any other State in this great 
and glorious Union is so blessed (or shall I 
say cursed?) with the amount and varieties of 
insect life that this, the sunny State of Florida, 
so-called land of flowers. A home in Florida 
away from the blizzards of the North and 
West. Oh! poor, deluded mortal whe allows 
the alluring prospectus of such bliss to ensnare 
him to give up perhaps a comfortable home 
for this land of pests and destitution; this 
railroadless country, whose only means of 
ingress and egress is a little sctiooner. True, 
the gulf and bay breezes may be invigorating; 
but that does not compensate for lack of home 
comforts and the necessaries of life.—J. L. B., 
Washington Courthouse, Fla. 


A Voice from New Hampshire. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I have been 
very deeply interested in the last number of 
THE AMERICAN FArMeER. I take seven 
paners, but I think this paper excels them all 
in agricultural matter. The last number seems 
to be full of good, practical thoughts and ex- 
periences, just such as we farmers want to 
know. Short letters and to the point under 
consideration is what we want. I would 
like to hear more from A. Davidson, of Malta 
Mont., about sheep industry. 

What breed do you think is most profitable 
for us to keep in New Hampshire? Many 
are keeping sheep in this State with good 
suecess. A large number of farmers are now 
keeping cows to supply the many cheese and 
batter factories of our State, and with a 
marked degree of prosperity. Poultry busi- 
ness is increasing, and has become a profitable 
occupation. There are some nice farms for 
sale in New Hampshire. On some the old 
folks have passed away and there are no 
friends to take their places. Truly this is a 
world of chance; but I will close, hoping to 
hear from many farmers through your val- 
uable paper.—A. A. MouLron, Centerville, 
N. H. 





— inn, sae — 
Crows in the Corn. 


EpITOR AMERICAN FARMER: We prevent 
them from doing harm by giving the seed 
corn a coat of gas tar before planting. The 
best way to do this is to steep the seed corn 





in hot water a few minutes, drain off the 


Storming of the Mill,” is published complete, | 


The leading | 


Great Chantry Diamonds’ is brought to a | 


production of the beautiful Margaret carna- | 
tion, and the lithographed plates in the hook | 


catalog by addressing the | 
company at 34 South Market street, Boston, | 


| 25 miles from Columbia, wher 


Published at 110 Fifth avenue, New York. | 
Price 25 cents. | 


Surely in no far tropical | 
| country was the like ever known from the 
tiny one which will erawl through the fine | 
meshes of your bar to the humming bird | 


— 


ful of gas tar to about three quarts of cor 


makes it a dark brown color. It helps + 
have the yas tar warm, as it will ep a 
more quickly when it is applied. It atone 
be stirred antil each grain has its share = 
then rolled in plaster or air slacked } 
when it is ready to plant by hands, 
to dry a few hours can be 
kind of plaster. 

This method has another advantage: it ye, 
mits the crows to ramble over the corr ‘eld 
in the early stages of its growth and p 
the grubs. When they see a young syn, 
wither, they know the cut worm is a) 
root and go for him.—Cukistopier |) 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 

- = oe -~ 
The Anti-Option Bill. 

EptroR AMERICAN FARMER: The 
now in Congress to stop the sale of grain 
tictitions sales known as options, or Anti Or 
tion Bill, should pass Congress without «: Z 
It is killing the American farmers by « lot 
| of corrupt scoundrels. Likewise th 
| coinage of silver should pass. 


It ig 
| and if left 


planted wit} any 


Ni 





fren 
Should | n- 
gress not take steps to stop this thievery it 
will be but a few years before the Amey 
furmers and laboring men will be in «rpy< 
against the great monopoly that exists to-day 
‘The money that is used to corrupt the United 
| States Congress and our State legislators jg 
iminense. Should the people be driven to 
| arms the last war will be but a drop in the 
bucket. It is now at as high a pitch as t 

American producers can stand.—J. ©, Ty: 
Tehama, Cal. 


an 


ie 


ER, 


COL. THOS. W. HOLLOWAY. 
Secretary of the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Society. 

Col. Thos. W. Holloway was born in 
| the County in which he now resides 
| (Newberry, S. ©.) March 28, 1899 
| His school advantages were limited, but 
| by wise and careful self-culture by hag 
{acquired a ready and accurate know: 
i ledge of the Enclish language, and ac- 
| cumulated a large fund of useful infor. 

mation on gencral subjects, 

At the age of 15 years he was bereft 
_of father and mother, and was compelled 
_to rely upon his own efforts to support 
himself and to prepare for life’s duties 
| In 1846 he went to Columbia, the ¢ ‘apital 
of the State, and engaged himself as 4 
| clerk in a grocery store, until the Co- 
‘lumbia & Greenville Railroad wa 











s built 
he was 
placed in charge of the freight depar 
ment. The road being continued to 
| Newberry, he was transferred to this 
place as agent, but at that time he w 
too voung to give a bond. 


rt 


as 


In 1852 Mr. Holloway was cleafed 


| Cashier of the Bank of Newberry, which 


position he held until he purchased a 
farm at Pomaria in 1855, engaging 
at the same time in merchandiving 
and farming. The former business he 
continued until 1890, while also giving 
his attention to the supervision of his 
farm, of which he is very fond. Tle 
still resides at Pomaria, devoting his 
time entirely to his favorite occupation, 
at the same time employing his un- 
wearying energies in performing the 
pressing duties of Secretary of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society of 
South Carolina. 

Col. Holloway was a member of Po- 
maria Grange, No. 27, P. of H., at its 
organization, and the first Worthy 


| Master. The State Grange was organ- 


‘ized in 1873, and he was the Worthy 


| Steward until 1877, when he was elected 
| Secretary, which position he held until 
| that Order was superseded by the Al- 
| liance. 

Col. Holloway became a member of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
| Society of South Carolina at its organi- 
zation in 1858, and was head clerk 
under the late Secretary, A. G. Summer, 
and also under Robert G. Gage, who 
succeeded Col. Summer, until the war 
| between the States. 
| In 1869 the society was reorganized 
| with Gen. Johnson Hagood as President 
| and the late D. Wyatt Aiken as Secre- 
itary. Under this organization Mr. Iol- 
| loway held the position of head clerk 
‘until 1875, when Col. Aiken declined 
re-election, and Mr. Holloway sueceeded 
him as Secretary and Treasurer. Owing 
to the increased work of the two pos! 
tions the two offices were divided a few 
years ago, and he has for many years 
been Secretary alone. He has been 
retary, altogether, for 17 years. ba 

Under his judicious managment, wise'y 
assisted by the President and the Pxcvu 
tive Committee, the State fairs have ca 
a series of progressive successes, 1))t!! 
they are unequaled in the South. (! 
Holloway has repeatedly received (ie 
merited distinction of being the 
aggressive and best qualified Secrt: 
in any of the States. 

Col. Holloway has been twice © 
ried. By his first union he ha: 
children and 14 grandchildren. ; 
second wife is still living, and they “"° 
the happy parents of two children, 4°" 
and daughter, aged, respectively, > 
10. | 

His faith is in connection wi! 
Lutheran Church, and he has !: 
member of the Board of Trustees o! 
berry College for many years. |) °° 
active interest in this institution, 2)! '" 
other ways, he has shown hims«:! 
friend and patron of higher educ: 
His course in life has, in a large 1 
ure, been directed by the advice @ L 
example of the learned and pious ¢"' t 
Justice, John Belton O'Neill, ot whom 
he was a protege. 

Epivor AMERICAN Farmer: [ am well 
satisfied with the watch and highly pleased 


‘ha 





water and apply the gas tar. A tablespoon- 


with your paper.—B. Cornet, Harvey, lll 
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‘Hatch, of Missouri, Chairman of the House 
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AGRICULTURAL BIbb. 
Provisions for the Ensuing 


Year—Total Appropri- 
ation $3,196,300. 


—_— o— 


Monday, Feb. 20, Representative W. H. 


Committee on Agriculture, called up the 
‘Agnenitural Appropriation Bill, and moved 
that the rules be suspended and it be passed. 
‘The bill was read in detail. 1t provides for 
salaries and expenses as follows: 


Secretary of Agriculture........- $8,000 
Assistant Secretary ..... eeveceeee » 4060 
7 TL a 2.508 
Private Seoretary ........ Socccecee 2,000 
eae ag estes epee ceoondegneoony 1,400 
Private retary to Assistant 
Ce coccceccee «6 BED 
DERI secitecnccesevese evovesese . 100 
Assistant Librarian.......00...+++ 1,400 
Stationery Clerk ...... nin “aaa 
Thirty-three clerks at from $1,000 
00 PAGED .cccccccccecccs Seeesoocece gecece 
Engineers, Firemen, Watchmen, 
Gv 000 weeoecnsesccaeee eenekeeneses «eb enes 
Nn eseeons $41,900 
Division of Accounts and Dis- 
DUFSOMRSMES. ...000000 cocecccesese $17,700 


Division of Botany: 
One Botanist and Curator.......... $2,500 


















RON sc 010s cccccecscuese ececceee oo W 
Se .  inletiaeneaidiniae tianiitteia epee cunn 1,400 
three clerks, $1,200, $1,000 and $900. 3,100 
ee coccccec cece GASES 
Division of Entomology: 
a ee £2,590 
Three assistants, $1,800. $1,600, $1,400 4,800 
Two clerks, $1,200 and §1,000...... -. 2,08 
WE occessenateneus jannsenerentl $9,500 
Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy: 
Greate. «<0 cnc0s-cocannenss cone 2,500 
Tere ussistants, $1,600, $1,500 and 
Gs 0:00 6006 cane cs 64906RG000esen0ees mi 
Two clerks, $1,000 and $660......... - 1,660 
BR. pccnsee essences weer eeeees $8,600 
Division of Pomology: 
ae ee $2,509 
One quetans RRS eee eeeaceres cece 1,600 
Two clerks, $1,000 and $1,2600....... 2,200 
0 err eocee «++ $6,.00 
Division of Microscopy: 
Microscopist we $2,500 
One assistant........... ee» 1,200 
Others when necessary....+++.++++: 1,000 
BOGE. «0c cocecces ccccccceecesesece $4.7 
Division ot Vegetable Pathology: 
Serr $2,000 
pS err 1,400 
‘Two assistants, $1,200 and $1,000.... 2200 
OD ccc nuns vena daceedeeseecdeens $5,600 
Division of Chemistry: 
ORE CUS Eee $2,500 
Two assistants, $1,600 and $1,800... 3,400 
ee... ae 
Others when necessary......+++++- 10,0 
Petal... cccccecceces coccccecccce $17,100 
Division of Forestry: 
Chief of division ......ccccccecess -» $2,000 
One seslstans....crcveceasscscececes 1,600 
tour clerks, $1,400, $1,200, $900, and 4 
ED niiicnctwnde sthubhanenadranaehe i 
ee Nesbesanente cenees $7,820 
Division of Kecords and Editing: 
Chief of Division...........+. eocecese 500 
reer 1,00 
Stenogrupher........cccccesecececess 1,00 
NNN 66.06 ceneecnesccugesenaeeeeneos ae 
a ne eevccrosese $6,300 
(Division ef Mastration: 
Chief artist and drafteman......... $2,000 
Three cssistants, $1,400 each........ 4.200 
Vive assistant artista, $1,200 each... 6,000 
, een SS ae eee 2,000 
Two assistants, $1,800 and 1,000..... 2,800 
WORD es cc cececscecece Cee cccecece $17,000 
Division of Seeds: 
CN xs ncdonneeceseneseeabemewosnsctes 00D 
Superintendeat of Seed Room 1,600 
EP Gnscn: - cceecee Set cocccece 2,400 
Five clerks..... ecm eeorneese + 6.000 
Three clerks, $40 each.... 6... 0.0605 2,520 
RES 
Document and Folding Room: 
Superintendent........ Crevccrserene + $1,°00 
Two fotders, $1,000.......:...ss0 ees 2°00 
CN nnon 65 ohne 96 06s-00esseeeésces cece 60 
Six folders, $600 euch.....cceccce cues 8,600 
BOMIIOT s cscs eevee: ceces ecccrceccceve 600 
Total. .ccccccccscccscccesccccecece $8,400 
Experimental Gardens and Grounds: 
Superintendent......... seeceeesseees $2,500 
Museum: 
GING cncentscctnctessces Ceeccecccce $1,400 
Assistamt......ccccres ee +» 1,000 
Two night watchmen, $720 each.... 1,400 
| I sceaaiand $3,800 
Investigations, ete., regarding road 
Is ins dttiedentinntneadsenions 10,000 


Reports, publications, and statistics, 
stutioner), postage, maps, charts, etc., 
traveling and other expenses........... 

Botanical research, ete., experiments, 


traveling, and other expenses.......... 30,000 
Harinful insects, cotton boll worm ex- . 

RG Celli sss accrtccevkdatnatcoanenus 20,300 
Investigations in Ornithology: Food 

habite of birds as rogards agriculture, 

PE. .ccccccce ee eeee THRO ee eee b eeeeeseeeeee 17,500 
Pomelogy: Collecting and distributing 
Specimens CORO COOH E EEE eee OES OOee Oeeeee 5,000 
Vexetuble Path logy: Investigating dig- 

euses of fruita, gruin, ete., of which a 

sin must be used for peach yellows, 

Colifornia grape diseuse, root rot, cot- 

ton blight. pear blight, ete.......ceccees 20,000 | 
(Chemistry: Fixtures, supplies, ete...... 6,000 
Kent of buildin he ahandnaemedandwsain 900 
Adulteration of food, drugs, liquors, 

etc.. TAPP HOCH Oe Heer esseessesesesese 15, 
Textile fibers indigenous to UWhited - 

States —cleansing unddecorticating.... 5,000 
Forestry: Trees, seeds, and plants....... 12,000 
Tilustration: Toole, @f¢........cccccccece 2,000 
Seeds: Purchase and distribution seeds, 

Crees, SREUWHS, COG..0.00ccccse coccccccccce BRO 
Folding room materials. ............ceeees 2,000 
Kt5006 G40he.s cddudieeeeesencese sduen 5,400 
Garden and grounds: Care,cultivation.. 81 ™o 
Museum: Collections, cases, contingen , 

OC KPONSOS .. cece cccvccs svccesesecs 62,000 


Animal industry: Inspection of cattle, 
hogs, aud carcasses and products 
thereof. A part to be expended to pre- 
vent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia 


100,000 | 


HOW. J. STERLING MORTON. 


The Incoming Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


President Cleveland has selected for 
his Secretary of Agriculture Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, and that | 
gentleman has accepted the position. | 
This turns the attention of farmers 
everywhere very sharply to him, for he 
will play an important part in connec- 
tion with their interests for some time 
in the future. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton was born at 
Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y., April 22, 
1832, and is consequently in his 61st 
year. When quite young his parents 
removed to Michigan, end he attended 
school at Ann Arbor, but returned to 
New York to enter Union College, from 
which he graduated with high honors. 
At the age of 22 he migrated to the 
Territory of Nebraska, married, began 
editing and publishing the Nebraska 
City News, and took up a quarter sec- 
tion of land, upon which he made his 














\ 


HON. J. 


home. 1t.. 


of the Territory, Acting Governor, and 
Representative in the Legislature. 
Upon the admission of the State into 
the Union he was nominated by the 
Democrats for Governor, but was de- 
feated after a sharp canvass. He has 
been the candidate of his party for the 
same office repeatedly since, running 
several times as a mere matter of form, 
to maintain the organization. 


as to his views. He believes in a single 
gold standard, and has been from the 
first an inflexible opponent of Green- 
backism and free silver. He is equally 
opposed to protection in all its forms 


of the Cobden Free-Trade League. 

Mr. Morton is a very suecessful 
farmer. His farm at Nebraska City 
ranking with the very best in the State. 


He says himself that his best agricultural 
product is his “24 feet of Nebraska 
manhood ”’—referring to his four stal- 
wart sons, who were born on his original 
quarter-seetion. He regards forestry as 
his special accomplishment, and next to 
his sons is prouder of having been the 
originator of “ Arbor Day” than of any- 
thing else. Since he began the move- 
ment Arbor Day has been established in 


have- been planted in his own State. 
The compliment has been paid him of 
fixing his own birthday, April 22, as 
Arbor Day. 


dinner orator. His wife died in 1881. 
Two of his sons live near him at Ne- 


road manager, and all are engaged in 
business. 


e - 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Harvey, Ill., a Splendid Place to Secure 
Proper Accommodations. 

Epirork AMERICAN FARMER: A good many 
visitors to the World's Fair at Chicago dur- 
ing the Summer of 1393 will be grievously 
disappoiated without they make previous 
arrangements for quarters where they can 
have all the comforts of a home at moderate 


fair grounds. 





and other diseasis...... $SOSOC Coroce cece 850,000 
Preventing hog cholera and swine 
plagne..... $00ee cocees coconeeseese ces 15,000 
Qurantine for neat cattie............ 6.05 15,000 
Experiment stations in connection with 
CORNED 00 cccvcccece cosccccccececocccccese 730,000 
ne $5, 196,00 


The bill was passed—yeas, 189; nays, 16; 
not voting, 124. 


a 


Farming in Arkansas. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: I see my 
other letter escaped the waste basket, so I wiil 
try again. The average crops raised here is 
about as follows: Corn on uplands, 30 bushels 
per acre; on bottoms, 50 to 60 per acre; wheat, 
trom 10 toe 25: oats, 20 to 30 per acre; hay, 
one and a haif to two tons per acre I wish 
to say right here that very little good farming 
is done. With good farming these figures 
could be raised at least one-third. In travel- 
ing through the country it is very easy to tell 
a farmer by the looks of his farm; but I must 
say that the improvement in that line has 
been very great in the last 20 years. It used 
to be very common for a man to work one day 
end haunt three, or in Spring plant three or 
four acres of corn and a pumpkin patch, then 
take dog and gun and go, leaving the women 
and children to work the crop with a hoe. 
But times have changed now in that respect 
although there is yet room for great improve- 
ment. A very large share of the wheat now 
is sown in the cornstalks, and then go over the 
ground once with a shovel plow. When the 
ground is frozen the stalks are ent. Oats are 
put in the same way. This is why I say that 
with good farming the average vield could be 
largely increased. We do not raise cotton in 
thiscount ry. Staple crops are corn and wheat. 
I'his ought to be one of the best of sheep 
‘ising countries, being a hilly country, dry 
und gravely. Good grass grows in the timber, 


und the range is good and plenty of it, with 
}city of pure spring water.—J. T. StTaw- 
LOPE, Forum, Ark, 





The town of Harvey, Ill, on the Tilinois 
Central Railway, about two miles outside the 
southern limits of Chicago, is making exten- 
sive preparations to meet this influx of travel, 
and they wish to notify the public of such 
fact through the colamns of your widely- 
cirenlated and justly popular journal. While 
Harvey is less than three vears old it has 
already a population of over 6,000, and at the 
present rate of increase it will reach 10,000 
before the close of the present year. More 
than a dozen large mannatacturing plants, an 
electric line of street cars, numerous churches, 
good drainage, unequaled schools, a bank, 
unrivaled boulevards, parks and gardens, give 


equal to older places that make much greater 
precensions. 

Besides the above we have two artesian 
wells that furnish an ample supply of the 
purest variety of chalybeate mineral water. 
The merits of this water is such that it will 
soon build up the constitation of anyone in 
failing health, and yet so busy are our people 
that no one has scarcely thought of establish- 
ing asanitarium, so that its benefits might be 
more generally diffused. 
temperance town, is a kind of Mecca to all 


arrangements are being made on a large scale 
to house, feed, and give them plenty of pure 
cold water during the continuance of the ex- 
position. Harvey will also be the headquar- 
ters of the Masonic fraternity, as well as the 
members of the G.A.R. Large barracks for 
the Iatter are now in process of construction. 
To be brief, I will say that all the world are 
invited to come and see what phenomenal re- 
sults can be achieved where temperance is the 
rule. Information furnished free of charge.— 
B. CorNELL, Harvey, Il. 


—__——-- — 





Read our great watch offer on another 
nage and get up a club of six. 





| Schools, set in motion in our little city so many 
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STERLING 


vitee entered into politics, | 
and in turn became Secretary of State | 





| 
| our County. 
‘ 


He isa radical, uncompromising Demo- ; 


| 
ever leay nyone in doubt |“ Pn agi is - 
erat, and never leaves any | this little city of Jefferson to feed and sell 


FARMER'S INSTITUTES. 


The Good They Do—The Way to Or- 
ganize Them. 

Feb. 2, 3, and 4 we held our 18th annual 
Institute, and being the pioneer organization 
of this kind in the United States we cannot 
help but feel proud of the success of these farmer 


years agoto benefit agriculture. Several States 
have made munificent appropriations to pay 
the expenses of these meetings, and:seme have 
gone far enough to make them State institu- 
tions with a set of State officers for this de- 
partment. Ohio, through the intervention of 
our State Board of Agriculture, passed a law 
permitting each County of the State te levy a 
tax of $200 on. each County to pay the ex- 
penses of Farmer Institutes in their own 
County, and the State Board of Agriculture 
has the management of them. ‘This, for 88 
Counties in Ohio, makes a possible expendi- 
ture of $17,600, and is money well invested. 
A benefit to agriculture means important 
addition to the wealth of the Nation. For 15 
years our Institute was supported by indi- 
vidual donations. I had the honor of being 
first and foremest to secure this money as 
Treasurer. At first I tried the passing around 
the hat to secure voluntary contribution. It 
was a success, and paid all expenses ot a two- 
day meeting, aud left a balance in our treas- 
ury. The seeond year [ tried the «nme way, 
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MORTON, 


and the instant I started with the teu tor 
money the audience deserted our hall, and 


THE AMERICAN FARM ER: 


| are among the possibilities of the Grange. 


out of a thousand farmers or more not one- | 


tenth waited to see the hat approach them. 


It did not pan out enough to pay the bills, se | 
[ found it way down in the bottom of my own | 


pocket. ‘The third year I asked for assistance 


to share this honor with me, and the Secre- | 


tary of the Institute was appointed to act 
with me, and he wasa very aeceptable man to 
me, because he was at that time Treasurer of 
For 12 straight years he and 
L convinced the merchffnts, restanrant keep- 


' yoo and great. 


ers, and hotels that it was their duty to pay | 


the expenses of these meetings, because they 
certunly made lots of money each year by 
having from 1,000 to 2,000 extra farmers in 


goods to, 


| ‘Ihe business men saw the point and paid 


‘taught good 


mention these facts to incite all other States | 
| and Counties to commence this grand work, 


. *' but only try the passing of the hat but 
and has beew for many years a member | ence and that at first meeting. 


It needs 2 
crowd of farmers in town two or three days 


: . | 
the money without much complaint, and I 


| to the inhabitants thereof,’’ must needs be 


to make the business men appreciate the In- | 


} stitute, and after seeing it through onee you 
| ean squeeze the expense money out of them 


until State legislation comes to your aid and 


His fruit orchard is particularly fine, | helps to set these institutions on a tirm foot- 


ing. This last meeting we had foreign 
teachers, Prof. Johnson, from the Agricultural 


College of Michigan, and Prof. Webster, trom | 


our Uhio Experiment Station Farm at Web- | 


ster, Wayne Co., O. 
lessons 


These scieutitie men 
in agriculture, and, 


| despond, doubting castle, giant despair, the 
| enchanted ground, the flatterer, the net of the 


I presume, one lecture alone from Prof. Web- 


ster, showing how to fight and exterminate 
the insect pests of our frait orchards, will 
sive thousands of dollars to the farmers of 
Ashtabula County this coming season. Of 


| course, the agricultural press bas kept con- 


38 States, and many millions of trees | 


tinually informing them on this subject for 
years, bat it does not quicken action in them 
and produce the desired results it should. 
But seeing the different apparatus, the man- 
ner of using, the specimens of these parasites 
preserved that commit the destruction, and 


| then to see perfect frnit and the imperfect 


He is a very effective political speaker, | 
and has few equals as a graceful after- | 


braska City; another is a successful rail- | 


cost and within reasonable distance of the | 


to our little town a cosmopolitan character | 


Harvey, as a strictly | 


those belonging to that organization, and | 


conversions are made easy and the good work 
will be attended to in future. Our local 
talent also participate, and by giving their 
experience on farm work and farm crops here 
in this County incalculable benetit has come 
out of it and our farmers have been greatly 
benefitted by it. I should be glad 
every Southern State put these Farmer Insti- 
tutes in motion. Call a mass meeting—a 
two-day meeting—at your most convenient 
large town in the County and proceed to or- 
ganize an Institute. Select or appoint at 
this first meeting a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and one Vice-President in every 
township of the County. The duties of these 


the Vice-President’s. 
the greatest interest they can in their own 
township to indnee the farmers of them to 
come to the Institute each year and impart 


and these Vice-Presidents should call an exe- 
cutive meeting once a year of just the 


adopt a program for the coming Farmer 
Institute. They should find out what 
subject their own townsmen will write or 
speak upon, and, if then necessary, invite 
foreign speakers to make the meeting a com- 
plete success. This exeentive committee 


be hailed with joy. 
State Board of Agriculture I had the pleasure 
of helping organize these farmer schools in 


ance and good effect from that time on, and in 
no single instance has the fires once kindled 
died out, but each coming year has added 
new splendor and glory to them. —H. 
TALCOTY. 


il ici 
An Illinois Letter. 

EpIToR AMFRICAN FARMER: This part of 
the State (Morgan County) is mostly adapted 
for corn, wheat, and oats. I have lived here 
in this County for 42 years. The average per 
acre of the corn crop was 45 bushels; wheat, 
15 bushels; oats 40; rye, 20; potatoes, 200 
bushels per acre. The prices obtained, 
average, are: Corn, 30 cents per bushel; wheat, 





four and one-half cents per 100 pounds; cattle, 
| three and a half cents; boars, $40; poultry, 
eight cents, and eggs, 11 cents. 


obtained. 


Labor can be secured by the month for $20, 
and day labor is worth $1. Female help can 
be gotten at $2.50 per week.—A. WHITLOCK, 
box 301, Franklin, IL 





side by side, so impress an audience that | 


| strony, and 


WAMIINGTON 
THE *GRANGE. 
The Lecturer’ Becomes Elo- 
quent Over Its Possi- 
bilities. 


- 


I am requested to write upon the possibili- 
ties of the Grange ? 

What are the possibilities of the acorn? 
What are the possibilities of the block of mar- 
ble before the sculptor? Of the bare canvas 
before the painter? Of the clay in the hands 
of the potter? What are the possibilities of 
the infant in its mother’s arms? What are 
the possibilities of ‘‘the Little red school 
house ?’’ What the possibilities of the baby 
Moses floating among the bullrushes of the 
Nile? What the possibilities of the coming 


ot the child at Bethlehem? Of the sermon on |. 


the mount? Of the missionary in the wilds 
of Africa? What the possibilities when at 
Concord bridge— 


“ The embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard ‘round t' e world?” 


Of the death at the stake, on the scaffold or 
the tield of battle of martyrs for freedom, who, 
im all the centuries of the world’s history 
and progress, with Arnold Winkelreid pro- 
claimed—** Make way for Liberty !’? What 
the possibilities of the voyage of Columbus 
as he sailed with his little fleet from Palos? 
Of the new world he looked upon 400 years 
ago? 

Measnre the hight and breadth and depth 
of all these other possibilities and you have 
the possibilities of the Grange. All that they 
contain of growth, beauty, art, education, re- 
ligion pure and undefiled, freedom, progress, 
and ** Peace on earth, good will toward men,”’ 


It is the advocate, promoter, and conserva- 
tor of all the good that these other possibili- 
ties have brought to make our world brighter 
and better. In its life of 27 years enough has 
heen accomplished to base a ‘‘ foreeast’’ of its 
future. 

Wherever and whenever the ideal of its 
founders has been kept in view, and when- 
ever its work has been upon the lines of its 
** Declaration of Pur ’ which are all for 
gool and never for here will be found 
shadowed forth it~ ilities and, let us 
hope, its probabilii. Whatever it has 
wronglt in the way of a better agriculture, 
more social life, brighter and happier homes, 
higher education of head and heart. and bet- 
ter manhood and womanhood, in dispensing 
charity, planting the flowers of good works, 
in developing a better citizenship, a purer bal- 
lat, in securing more equitable laws in protect- 
ing the weak and restraining the strong, are but 
as the first footprints of Columbus on the 
shores of the new world compared with its 
future development «nd possibilities. 

How far will the possibilities of the Grange 
be realized? Just as far as have all the 
other possibilities before spoken of, if the 
sume means to the ends, works to faith, care, 
Vigilance, and fidelity are ever and forever 
used. If the acorn falls on stony ground it 
has no depth of root; the oak is dwarfed and 
never hecomes the giant of the forest, defying 
the storms of centuries. If the sculptor is 
carcless the perfect angel never steps from his 
marble block. The painter who only dreams 
will never see his living canvas make his 
name immortal. The vase of the potter may 
be rnined in the firings Mother must watch 
the little feet or baby will never grow to be 
The little red school heuse 
can never develop statesmen if its seats are 
unocenpied and its children are truants. The 
haby Moses must be guarded carefully from 
the cruel ectict of Pharaoh to destroy every 
mile child. The babe in the manger, who 
became the light of the world, must be car- 
ried away by his parents, who flee unto Egypt 
to escape the wrath of Herod, who ordered all 
hbahes under a year tobe slain. The first shot 
tired tor liberty did not bring victory. Sign- 
ing the declaration, and the old bell ringing 
fourth, ‘* Proclaim liberty to all the earth, and 


tollowed by long years of war and suffering. 
The trials and tests of Valley Forge and Tren- 
ton, and of even a Benedict Arnold, must be 
endured before the possibilities of that first 
shot could be realized. Aye, more, for ‘in 
those days false prophets will arise. Men 
will despitefully use you.’? Madam Roland 
stid as she ascended the scaffold: “ Oh, liberty, 
liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 


name!’’ Pilgrim must avoid the slough of 


» D. C., MARCH I, 1895. 


BALLS OF FIRE 


hurled into the ranks of an army could not have created the excitement and dismay that our 
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selling our Murray Buggies and Harness df 
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285.95 HARNESS 


What has been the result of our four 


“ll wa) years’ work in reforming the Buggy 
SOX and Harness business of the country ? 


he result is simply this—that to-day our name fis 
TALITY and LOW PRICES. 


‘ a criterion of QU 

Our “ MURRAY ™ Buggies and Harness are more 
widely used than any three makes in the whole 
’ county. 


We have had to increase our Plant 
ear, until now we have the best facilities 


or serving our customers of any factory on the 
face of the globe. 
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‘The support we have received from all parts of the country fully warrants us in 


rd that will even eclipse 


hat much more—asany person easily sees, and 
ng” against us. Tothese so-called “ croakers ” 


amounts to quything whatever te you, or 


and fifty 


ANNIHILATORS OF HIGH PRICES 
9 AND EXORBITANT PROFITS. 





good books are plentiful and not beyond the 
farmer’s means. Let each birthday of the 
children be remembered with a hook, also the 
Savior’s birthday, ‘‘Christmas;’’ for what can 
be a better Christmas present than a suitable 
book, and it will make the home life more at- 
tractive. Subscribe tor the magazines and 
papers suitable tor each one’s needs, and all the 
family will soon enjoy them together, and 
im consequence of this outlay there will be 
less family wealth accumulated; there will be 
what will be far better, the foundation of a 
practical education and more attraction for 
country life in the home circle. 

Next in the list of attractions to make life 
pleasanter may be mentioned music. Provide 
as good a musical instrument as vour means 
will allow, for music is an accomplishment es- 
pecially valuable as home attraction, and why 
should not the farmer’s household be as at- 
tractive as that of the merchant or professional 
man of the city? Music is a luxury and an 
economy which no family onght to do with- 
out, and we as tillers of the soil and of the 
Grange, who wish to make country life at- 
tractive ought not to fail te provide for our 
family domestic amusements and fireside 
pleasures, even though they be quiet and 
simple, that will make our rural homes more 
attractive and the inmates happy, rather than 
have our homes unpleasant, which will oblige 
the children to look elsewhere for joy and at- 
traction. 

There are many ways by which we may 
add to the beauty and attractiveness of our 
surroundings—flowers and fruit. Get all 
interested in them, let each have an interest 
in them, their kinds and cultivation; for 
what an attraction they are to country life. 
Have games at home and let the children 
know that they are welcome to invite their 
friends to add to the attractiveness of country 
life. The general uplifting of farm life is 
seen in many directions. More attractions for 
the country, more commedions and artistic 
dwellings, the greatly improved stock, the 
culture of choice fruits, the improved flowers, 
schools, the literary societies, the Grange, 
all work together to make country life more 
attractive. 

Give misers their gold and knaves their power, 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses inost. is blessed, 
And God and mun shall own his worth; 
Who wills to leave us his bequest, 
An added beauty to the earth. 
- . - 


The Work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 


Epirok AMERICAN FARMER: [ wish to 
say a few words in regard to the work of the 
Agricultural Department ander the very able 
and successful administration of Secre’ 
Rusk. I have received the works on the Dis- 
eases of the Horse and Diseases of Cattle and 
Cattle Feeding, und these, together with the 
work of the Department in all its branches 
and the experiment stations, convince me 
that we are in an era when farmers will be 
educated in what should most truly interest 
them and in the very things that must come 
under our own observation in every-day life. 
As farmers, we are often accused of being 
narrow minded, and in many cases the accu- 
sation is just; but the perusal of these val- 
vable works cannot help but increase our 
knowledge, improve our intellect, better our 
sentiments, and give the whole mind a higher 





spoiler, and fear not the lions in the way. 


Columbus must have a brave heart, must | 
trim his sails to the storm, must avoid rocks | 


and shoals, uust quell mutiny. 

** Labor omnia vincit.”’ Perseverance, faith, 
work until the end. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, aud, combined with faith and 
work, of all suecess. These have brought out 
of all possibilities their success. The acorn 
grows to he the oak; the marble beeomes the 
statue; the canvas the lifelike reality; the 
vase a thing of beauty and a joy forever; the 
infimt astatesman; the schoolboy noted among 
men; Moses leads Israel out of the land of 
bondage; «in Judea the child grew and waxed 
the world is saved; Yorktown 


| places the seal upon victory, and the hopes of 


| 
to see | 


the earth for freedom are lighted; four cen- 
tories of laborand faith have developed a con- 
tinent, and this year, with all our wealth and 
civilization, we honor Columbus. 


| These other possibilities have heen realized. 
| Shall it be so with the possibilities of the 


knowledge, if capable, or receive it, if not; | 


officers, and at this meeting formulate and | 


should do so, and when once set in motion it | 
will be perpetual and its annual coming | 


When a member of our | How to Make Country Life Attractive. 


many places and have watched their continn- | 


65° cents; oats, 20 cents; rye, 50 cents; po- | 
tatoes, 50 cents, and apples 50 cents; hogs, | 


The hay crop in this part of the State is 30 
per cent. short this Winter, and the price has | 
gone up, being 11 years since such a price was | 
The price of land, good, black | 
soil, has risen from $45 to $90 per acre, and | 
some farms are holding up for $100 per acre. | 


| Grange? 


With this inspiration, with all it 
«an do before us, who will wish to be other 
than a brave soldier, loyal and true; a cheer- 
ful worker, helping to develop its possibilities 
year by year, aiding in bringing about the 
new heaven and the new earth; in making 


officers must be apparent to all unless it be | Our home in the Grange, our home on the 
They should work up | 


furm, and our home in our country—in the 
words of one of the founders of our Order— 
*“An earthly heaven to go to heaven in.”’ 





| 
| ‘The Grange has stood the test of time for 
27 years. It prospers because it is founded 
| upon the eternal principles of truth and jus- 
tice. 

Every farmerand his family should become 
members of the Grange for their own good 
and for the good they can do in helping to 
develop some of its great possibilities, 

Fraternally, 
MorRtTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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ing of Liberty Grove Grange, by Miss 
Mary J. Duvall: 


How to make country life more attractive 
piay be more ditlicult to answer than one 
would think. At first for awhile it is true, 
there are some persons who can never be 
satisfied with ‘‘ country life;’’ but it is pos- 
sible for the greater part who can find ways 
to make life in the country attractive. While 
we do not deny the fact that— 


The following was read before a meet- 
| 





* Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,” 


it does not follow that the farmer should 
have any more of the proverbial ‘‘rainy day”’ 
than any other class of persons. 

Of all occupations that of agricultural is the 
most independent. No profession is more 
honorable, and no calling so conducive to 
| health, peace, and happiness. 
| If the country life on the farm is to be 
made attractive, if it is to be raised to the 
exalted position it merits, it will be nec- 
essary first, to lessen the task work of farm- 
ing; second, to raise maximum crops and 
what will give the most profit; third, to sar- 
round the work with intellectual progress, and 
last, but not least, make the home not only at- 
tractive in appearance, but a place wherein 
dwells the spirit of peace and harmony, and 
let us have the enjoyment of good reading; 


turn. In the treatment of domestic animals 
| furmers do hundreds of things that they should 
not do, and it is onky by following the course 
mapped out for umbythe Department leaders 
that we will begin tg walk in the paths of 
safety and duty. The beemun who argaed 
that the drones laid the eggs and set on them 
till they hatched was harmless in his teach- 
ings; but the stock owner olten puts into 
practice things equally as absurd, and thereby 
causes much suffering and loss among the 
animals under his cave. ‘The vagaries among 
farmers in regard to erops and the treatment 
of stock are legion, «and it is no small task for 
our Department of Agriculture to continue to 
a successful termination the campaign of edu- 
cation so auspiciously begun by Secretary 
Rusk and his associates. Many of the farmers 
who howl calamity so lustily during a po- 
litieal campaign should have calamity painted 
in big letters on every crop they raise and 
every animal they own.—J. M. HARRISON, 
Ledro, Wash. 


sian sie 
The Pure Pood Bill. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: In your 
issue of Feb. 1 regarding the passage of the 
Pure Food Bill, I think the time is at hand, 
and the conditions of many people, who are 
subjected to injury through imposition in 
adulteration of articles necessary to life, de- 
mand it. In this supposed free country each 
person is endowed with the privilege to en- 
gage in the pursuit of legitimate business, 
pleasure, and happiness. Now, life may be 
enjoyed and pleasure secnred in a healthy 
body, but when people become unwell they 
at once, in a majority of cases, become the 
victims of imposters, misrepresentations, and 
illogical results. The first thing demanded 
usually by one whe becomes sick is medical 
aid, and in a great many cases he falls into the 
care of a drug stove, through one of their 
representatives, viz., the regular physician 
(or allopathic doctor). Now, these heroic 
exponents of drugism simply attach some 
hyeroglyphics to a piece of paper (that they 
themselves cannot teil the meaning of), which 
being sent to that august personage, the 
druggist, or his clerk, acompound is prepared 
for this sick person. which, tf given to a well 
person, would put him to bed very quickly. 
But this compound itself is impure and 
totally unfit to enter the organ called by 
anatomists the human stomach; which, ac- 
cording to Bible authority, was part of God’s 
creation, and intended expressly for such 
articles only as were conducive to health. 

The ordinary bible class scholar is familiar 
with the Scriptural imjunction ‘Be thou 
clean,’’ and, also, ‘*Touch not, taste not, 
handle not the unclean thing.’’ While the 
animal creation, though below the grade of 
men, are man’s teacher in that they will not 
even touch this same medicine tilled by the 
august droggist on the brilliant(?) (illogical 
prescription of the regular physician. 

Why do these fellows preter that their 
(notorious) prescriptions be written mostly in 
a dead language? Is it a forerunner of the 
result of the treatment of the case? If not, 
how do the mortuary statistics show such 
terrible death rates. which is charged to 
“Divine Providence?’’ Is God, in His in- 
finite wisdom, to bear all the blame, after he 
gave the warning, ‘‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not the unclean thing?’’ Not by any 
means. Let the Pure Food Bill become a 
law. Compel the physician to write in pure 
United States English, and be also subject to 
penal servitude if anything is given under 





his hand that may reduce his patient’s physi- 
cal condition, and when that is dene such 
physicians will, in a majority of cases, lose 
their occupation and calling, for the people 
are reading and thinking for themselves and 
are now employing a system of medicine 
known as the Homeopathic, which expunges 
everything that may be antagonistic to the 
principles of physical life, and which system 
stands to-day supreme in its tenets and its 
logical results, which no ene can produce any 
argument to refute, displace, or overthrow. 

There never was a larger swindle perpe- 
trated on a civilized people than the patent- 
medicine scheme (a legalized humbug), which 
the marble slabs in our cemeteries will bear 
a mute attest, put up solely to make money 
on, and prepared with questionable articles, 
whose chemical relationship is incompatible 
(in many compounds shown by the deposit or 
residium ), and even ifa cast-iron stomach were 
ready for its reception, would be utterly unfit to 
enter that, tosay nothing of a human stomach, 
which is empowered with the responsibility | 
of eliminating the products of foods, which 
being placed within its walls are distributed 
to the vitalizing (building up) of the system. 
Does a dose of hydrogen (calomel) do this? 
Or a dose of castor oil ? Or dose of any of the 
abominable legion of cathartic pills do this? 
Is it consistent with the Bible or common 
sense when no man on earth (or anywhere 
else) can sustain an argument in favor of such | 
medicine to secure life, health, and happi- | 
ness? Then why not pass the Pure Food | 
Bill and comply with its precepts, which re- 
late more closely to the teachings of the Bible? 
Are we a people so depraved that we are will- | 
ing to sacrifice our fellowman and sell our 
soul for personal aggrandisement, the hording 
of the almighty dollar, when the Bible says: 
‘*What shall it profita man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.’’ Let the 
Pure Food Bill pass, that we may return to 
@ more regenerate, healthy, and happy Nation, 
as well as become more of a Cliristian in our 
relation with the Bible, and let it apply in 
its requirements with specific power in the 
medical department, which of all others is 
the one employed to the largerextent. There 
are more medicines eaten to-day than there 
are bread, butter, or other life-giving pro- 
ducts, and our people as a Nation will begin 
the ascendency scale of longevity, while in- 
valids, cripples, heroic doctors, and druggery 
will soon become among the absurdities 
of the past. The debilitated, rising gener- 
ation (inheriting their debility from their 
parents into the third generation) will have a 
chance to recover a portion of their physical 
power by using only pure articles of food, 
which would produce a more healthy brain, 
that can do more solid thinking in the right 
direction, and hence a total expunging and 
refusing of all things hurtful to the economy 
by that same brain, and hence no further use 
for drugs or patent medicines. All hail the 
day, and God speed the passage of the Pure 
Food Bill.—O, J. Lyon, Box 206, Sabetha, 
Kan. 





Farm-and Stock Notes. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: Certainly, 
Farmers keep informed concerning the great 
current events and questions such as the 
Sandwich Islands Question, the Siiver and 
‘Tariff Questions, and political movements 
generally, but don’t lose track of the prin- 
cipal question, ‘* How shall I make the farm 
pay?’’ It is your business to attend to that. 

Don't neglect the vegetable patch. It 
pays. Plant a good variety early, medium, 
and late. Aim to have something to use in 
the vegetable line all season. 

How are the hens doing? Poultry pays. 
There is nothing on the farm, considering the 
amount of money and labor required to con- 
dact the business, that pays better. 

Have you sown your clover seed yet? 
Some people prefer considerable timothy in 
their hay, but for farm use, to feed colts, 
mares, sheep, and cattle the more clover the 
better. Good for the land, too. Much better 
than timothy. It goes down deep and mel- 
lows and enriches the soiJ, and does not teed 
exclusively on sur‘ace vitality. 

Farmers should cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful in lite. There should be music, 
flowers, and birds in every home. Good, 
pure literature, suitable for both sex, should 
be there also. 
be the rule and not the exception. 

If you are arranging for a new garden this 
Spring make it so it can be plowed and 
nearly all the cultivation done with horses. 
A long, narrow garden can be thus cultivated 
and an immense amount of hard work 
saved. 

Indications favor an increase in the price 
of cattle, especially in the Western States. 
Prices will have to raise quite a considerable 
to make cattle raising profitable. 

Sheep pay, but don’t engage in the busi- 
ness too extensively. You may hear some- 
thing drop before long. However, it will 








tention. 

Much valuable time can be saved by get- 
ting the harness, teams, and implements in 
order before time to begin Spring work. 
Don’t neglect this. 

Don’t call the colts common, ugly, thread- 
bare names, but hunt up something pretty 
and new. 

Get rid of scrub horses as fast as you can. 
Raise the best. Patronize thoroughbreds. 
Follow distinct lines in breeding. 

It is quite the fashion now to dechorn 
eattle. Much the better way is to raise 
cattle that have no horns to begin with. 

Strange as it may seem, strawberries, car- 
rants, raspberries, blackberries, and grapes 
are luxuries far beyond the reach of ordinary 
farmers. There are other kinds of small 


fruit, but the kinds we have mentioned are | 


usually considered the most common, yet 
they are luxuries; not necessarily, of course, 
for any farmer can raise enough for his own 
use and have some to spare, but he don’t 
seem inclined to do it. Perhaps it has never 
occurred to him thatsuch things in connection 
with one or two good cows, a tew good, well- 
kept hens, and a truck patch would bring 
him in a good living, a living fit for a king; 
nevertheless, it is true. The majority of 
farmers consider such things very small mat- 
ters, mere trifles in fact, and reach out and 
try to grasp something larger. Here lies the 
cause of failure or the secret of suecess in 
farming. If it were a matter of raising 
$100 we wonld not ignore the cents, dimes, 
and dollars, for we would know that they 
would help make up the required amount. 
The same rule, precisely the same, applies to 
farming.—W. E. HENRY, Hicksville, O. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 





AMERICAN FarMExR, at 50 cents each. 


Refinement and eultare should | 


pay you to give the Spring lambs extra at- | 


THE MULBERRY. 


The mulberries can be propagated by 
cuttings of the ripe wood or of roots. 
Cuttings start best under glass. Some 
nurserymen propagate by short cuttings 
indoors, starting them in February or 
March. The cheap Russian mulberry 
stocks, from the west, have supplanted 
cutting-propagation very largely. The 
named sorts are grafted upon these 
Russian roots in Winter, with fair suc- 
cessyin the same manner in which apple 
trees are root-grafted, or they are some- 
times crown-grafted, the stocks for this 
purpose being grown in pots or boxes. 
Ordinary Fall budding in the field is 
not successful with mulberries, but 
Spring budding gives good results 
Spring budding has been employed and 
recommended certainly for 30 years, but 
it does not yet appear to be a common 
practice. 

——_—————-e 


ARIZONA. 


Peculiar Conditions — Irrigation and 
How it is Managed. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: From the 
peculiar natural conditions of climate, soil, 
and water in Arizona its agricultural methods 
and results are of more than ordinary interest 
to all who wish to learn semething of what 
can be done at farming by irrigation. 

Probably most all have read something 
about how it is done in California, but the 


| conditions in Arizona are so opposite that 


what might be good practice in California 
would be of no account here. 

California has plenty of fogs and dews, 
while Arizona has none. The Golden State 
has a long rainy season during the Winter, 
while Arizona’s rainfall is divided between 
Winter and Summer, with not much at 
either time. Arizona may be called 

A STRICTLY DRY COUNTRY, 
with just enough rainfall in the higher 
mountains at the heads of its rivers to fur- 
nish water to irrigate with. 

While California fruit growers often have 
serious trouble from the exeessive dampness 
while curing their crops, the Arizona fruit 
farmer can put out his trays in a sunlight 
that is seldom dimmed by a passing cloud. 

But, per contra, it takes more water to 
keep 10 acres wet here that it does in Cali- 
fornia. The evaporation is much more rapid 
and it never returns as fog or dew. It may 
be stated that all growth of vegetation in 
this Territory, other than the native shrubs 
and grasses, is the direct result of the system 
of irrigation. 

This is the most ancient method of agri- 
culture in existence, and it is also the 
simplest. 

For more than 4,000 years the same system 
has been in vogue on the banks of the river 
Nile as is now practiced here in the valley of 
the Salt River, so thut we feel that it is a 
good thing that will last. 

The Territory of Arizona embraces over 
1 112,000 square miles, but the portion that 
| has been reclaimed and devoted to agriculture 
| does not exceed 1,000 square miles, leaving 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of this vast area 
to be the 

NATURAL HOME MARKET 
for all that can be produced on the other one 
one-hundredth part that is farmed. 

This portion lies along the Gila (he-la) and 
Salt Rivers, both of which are fresh and pure 
despite their names. These rivers have their 
sources fur to the east ward in the high ranges 
of mountains that form the backbone between 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado Rivers. 
| This insures a continuous supply of water 

during the Summer from the melting of the 
snow. 
| This water is diverted into large canals that 
| have been gradually extended to cover vast 
| tracts of land Iving contiguous to the banks 
of the rivers. From these main canals it is 
taken into smaller laterals that traverse each 
section line, and from them it goes into the 
farmers own head ditch, from whence he uses 
it on his land, 

The ivrigating is 

MOSTLY DONE BY MEXICANS, 
who come here from Mexico, and who make 
fairly good laborers, They seem able to en- 
dure working in the water much better than 
white men. The common rate of wages is 
$1 per day for all kinds of ranch work, with 
board furnished. 

I:very laboring man in this country has to 
furnish his own bed, but where everyone 
sleeps out of doors more than half the yeara 
couple of thin quilts makes a very fair couch. 
Oftimes Mexican irrigators only carry a single 
serape for a bed, using it also as an overcoat 
in the morning. But Mexicans are tough. 

Most Fastern men, on first arriving, are apt 
to be timid and suspicious when told that 
they have to buy a water-right with their 
land, and afterwards to pay an annual rental 
tor the use of the water; but when they be- 
come familiar with the system and see the 
ease and certainty with which good results 
are secured they are soon found to be the 
most ardent advocates of the system of irriga- 
tion. 











THIS SEASON, 
| so far, has heen exceptionally dry, just 
| enough rain having fallen in the valley to lay 
the dust, but the river is running a swollen 
| torrent from storms at its head. With this 
supply of water crops are all safe to mature. 
To-day, the 14th of February, the trees are 
newly all leaved out with the greenest of 
young green leaves, and the air is full of the 
breath of Spring. The hum of the bees and 
the song of the birds is heard on every side, 
and the bright warmth of the sunlight is 
almost like Summer. The early grain is a 
mat of dark green, and the ranker-growing 
Alfalfa is nearly knee high. Almonds and 
peaches are in full bloom, and the young. 
growth is starting on all of the more tender 
plants. In another letter I will describe some 
of the methods of farming by irrigation in 
what was once supposed to be the heart of the 
Great American Desert.—GatTes M. Fow- 
LER, Phenix, Ariz. 
- —— > — —— 

Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: The watch 
came to hand all right and keeps good time.— 
CHRISTOPHER BYENE, Friendsville, Pa. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: My has 
band sent for watch in connection with paper 
and he is much pleased with it.—\ks, J. EL 
BUCHANAN, Kansas, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: 








His house (€ 
| She enters = 
there to bea 
light” 


AX). 


A Knot for Ladies to Untie. 


I tied the laces of her shoe 
By bending reverently low, 
Then, lest they should again undo, 
I knotted hard the double bow. 


‘Tis thie] humbly beg to know 

why. when another dance was through, 
Another man was bending so 

To tie the laces ot) he 
~ILS 


at suOe, 


. U., tu Buffalo Quipa. 


Useful Articles. 


The aprons that our grandmothers 
Wore are just as popular now as they 
were then. They are elaborately 
trimmed with lace and bias folds, 
painted, richly embroidered, or made 
plain with a deep hem, according to 
the use to which they are to be put. 
Sometimes a handsome pocket is sus- 
pended by ribbons and profusely decor- 
ated with rosets. 


THE DAISY APRON, 





The article from which this drawing 
was taken is very dainty and something 
perhaps a little new to many. It re- 
quires for material one yard and a 





quarter of blue-white dotted muslin, 
one spool of cream knitting silk, three 
skeins of yellow embroidery silk, and 
two yards and a half of No. 9 yellow | 
satin ribbon of the same color as the 
ailk. 

The dots in the muslin should be as 
near the size of a 10-cent piece as pos- 
sible, as they form the eye of the daisies. 

At the bottom measure off two inches 
and a half for a hem, planning that the 
stitching shall come just above a row 
of dots and not through one, as the em- 
broidery is then more effective. 

Taking the dots for the eyes of the 
daisies, work from 13 to 15 petals an 
inch long and about a third of an inch | 
in width, in “over and over” stitch of | 
the white silk. If one is unused to 
work of this kind, it is a good plan to 
cut out paper petals and baste them on 
and work over them. ‘These may be 
left on until the apron has to he laund- 
ered. After the petals are finished the 
center is filled in with yellow French 
knots. A hem should be taken at the 
top deep enough to admit the ribbon 
without creasing it. The goods is fulled 
over the ribbon to suit the figure of the 
wearer and the ribbon tied at the side. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER’S APRON 
is made of blue and white cambric piped | 
with white. It requires three and three- | 
fourths yards of material, 13 inches | 
wide, the skirt is 48 inches wide and 31 | 
inches long. The ruffle is four inches | 
deep. The top of the skirt is slightly 
rounded out and fitted into a rather 
deep curved belt. The bib has four 

eats facing toward the center, with a 

ill to finish at the top. This ruffle is 
on the bias, made in two pieces 42 
inches long, eight inches deep at the 











back, and sloped to half that width in 
the front. This is shirred partly on the 
bib and partly to a strip of material 
reaching from the bib to the middle of 
the back, where the edges of the ruffle 
are buttoned together. 

A smaller edition of this apron may 
be made for a child of Turkey calico 





in place of the ruffle. The apron, which 
is the combination of a waist and skirt, 
is still as popular as ever for the growing 
school gitl, as it is easily fitted and easily 
laundered, 

Quite as useful to every housekeeper 
as an apron isa pair of outside sleeves 
made of brown linen or some color of 
gingham which will do up nicely. These 
should be made to fit closely over the 
hand with a wristband, and be kept in 
= near the elbow by an elastic cord. 

Vith a pair of these and a long, full 
apron a person is able to wear a pre- 
sentable dress at any kind of work. I 
knew a woman, who had lived on a farm 
32 years, who always wore cufis at her 
work ; with these, a plain white collar, 
and a neatly-fitting print gown she al- 
ways looked well dressed. 

Some extensions which have been 
made to working aprons have proved 
very useful. At the bottom of a linen 
mending apron are a number of pockets 
which hold the different colors of cotton 
and the needle book. This same idea 
has been used in a clothespin apron 
made of ticking. It is made double 
haif way up, and this second thickness 
is divided into two parts. It is only the 
breadth of one width of the material, 
and is made very short so that it will be 
handy in reaching for the pins. This 
is made with a belt to fasten around the 
waist, and has a strong hanger on it, and 
when not in use in the clothesyard is a 
clothespin bag. 

DUSTING APRON. 

Slightly different from this, yet similar, 
is the dusting apron; made of two thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth, with a white tape 
for a belt. A hem is made in the top 
for the tape to work in, as the ribbon 
does in the daisy apron. The other 
three sides are worked with a row of 
feather stitching to hold the back and 
front together. The front is divided by 
means of feather stitching into five parts, 


| the lower half into two parts, the upper 


intothree. The openings of these pockets 
are bound with tape; the two lower ones 
hold a dust cap and a Canton-flannel 
broom cover; the upper ones different 
varieties of dusting cloths. 

THE HOUSEWIFE. 

In some ways this article has an ad- 
vantage over the most complete apron, 
as it contains all those little articles so 
easily lost by tie average woman. It 





may be wrapped up in a workbag with 
no fear of crumpling, is always ready 
for use, and does much to brighten up a 
toilet. It takes five yards of No. 11 
ribbon, a dark cardinal verging upon 
the wine being the most popular color. 
The frames of the needle book and 
pincushion are made of cardboard, as 
usual. These may be covered with 
some contrasting color, although it is 
recommended that only one tone be 
used. Very little needle work is re- 
quired in making this article, but it 
should be of the most dainty kind. 
The little bag made for the thimble and 
thread is drawn together at the mouth 
by a double string, made by twisting 
together several strands of the sewing 
silk. The ordinary strawberry emery 
is slipped into a case of the ribbon 
made by felling the bottom to one of 
the sides and drawing it together at the 
top over the ball. In making it, begin 
by tying a pretty bow at the top and 
then calculate the remaining portions so 
that the general effect will be good. 
The color of ribbon, width, and 
quantity used may be varied according 
to taste of the person and the age of 
the possessor. After it is put together, 
a large safety-pin should be fastened to 
the back of the bow, by means of which 
the article is to be fastened to the belt. 
No needle woman after once owning one 
will ever be content to go without it, 





Fashion's Fancies, 


Every shade of gray is fashionable. 


Dark green and bright red mixtures 
are much fancied, 


Nun’s vailing will be very much worn 





trimmed with red and white embroidery 


by young girls this coming season, 





Some of the new sleeves are formed of 
two or three puffings, and finished with 
a deep frilling. 

Golden brown and light reddish violet 
shades form one of the striking combina- 
tions of the season. 


Flowered and striped flounces serve 
to lengthen down old dresses and brighten 
them up for house wear. 

Robin-red is a new color in cloth, and 
is pretty when combined with russet- 
brown velvet and dull gold passemen- 
terie. 

The petticoat question has finally set- 
tled itself wisely. The serviceable black 
silk or alpaca is still worn with dark 
dresses and for the street and travel, but 
not with light dresses or in the parlor, 






CROCHET MOSAIC LACE, 


Ch ® atitchos, turn, 

let row. Treble into 4th 
atitch, treble on in each 
stitch 6 times, the first 3 ch 
counting a treble, ch 3 double crochet into 3 
stitch from last treble, ch 4 and treble 4th stitch 
from double crochet, ch 3 double crochet into 
th stitch of ch, ch 3, treble into next 4th etiteh 
ch 3, double erochet in 4th stitch of ch, ch3 and 
treble 3 times into last 3 stitches of ch, turn, 

2d row. Double crochet into each treble, ch 6, 
double crochet into next treble, ch 6, double 
crochet into next treble, ch 6, double crochet 
into each treble, turn, 

4d row, Ch 3, treble into each double crochet, 
ch 3, double crochet into mid |e stitch of ch, ch 
3, treble intodouble crochet, ch 3, double crochet 
into center stitch of 6 ch, ch 3 and treble into 
double crochet, ch 3, double crochet into center 
stitch of ch, ch 8 and treble 3 into last 8 double 
crochets, turn. 

4th row. Ch 3, treble into the double crochets, 
ch 8, double crochet into lower double crochet, 
ch 3 and treble into lower treble, repeat this 
till you have 8 such, ch 38, double crochet into 
center of 7 trebles, ch 3 and treble into last 
treble without working your needle up, ch 7 and 
double crochet back to treble, then treble on 
each double crochet, ch 7 and double crochet 
beck on each stitch and each treble, ch 7 and 
double crochet into next treble, repeat this till 
you have four such loops, double crochet into 
ast three trebles, turn, 





5th row. Ch treble into last two double 
crochets, ch 8, double crochet into center of 
7 ch, ch 3 treble into double crochet, repeat 
this till you come to the 14 double crochets, 
treble into each of these, turn. 

6th row. Double crochet into first 7 of these 
trebles, ch 3 and double crochet into cente of 
next 7, ch3and treble into last double crochet, 
ch 3and double crochet into double crochet, ch 
3 andtreble 7 intoeach stitch, ch 3 and double 
crochet into lower double crochet, ch 3 and 
treble into lower treble, ch 3 und double cro- 
chet into lower double crochet, ch 3 and treble 
3 into last stitches, turn. 

ith row. Double crochet into each treble, 
ch 7 double crochet into lower treble, ch 7 and 
double crochet into each of the 7 treb es, ch7 
and double crochet into lower treble, ch 7 and 
double crochet into each treble, turn. 

&th row. Treble into each of the 7 doubl- 
crochets, ch 3, double crochet into center of 7 
ch, ch 3, treble into lower double crochet, ch 3, 
double crochet into center of 7 ch. ch 3 and 
treble 7 into each of the double crocheta, ch 
3, double crochet into center of 7 ch, ch 3, 
treble into double crochet, ch 3, double cro- 
chet into center of 7 ch, ch 3 and treble 3, turn, 

%h row. Treble into each lower treble, ch 3, 
double crochet into lower double crochet, ch 3, 
treble 7 into each stitch, ch 3, double crochet 
into center of lower 7, ch 3 and treble 7, ch 3, 
double crochet into lower double crochet, ch 3, 
treble into first treble, ch 3, double crochet into 
center of 7 trebles, ch 3 and treble into last, 
work out the 7 trebles as in 5th row, turn. 

This is half the point which you work on, as 
all preceding rows, and decrease your 7 stitches 
at point, to form the scallop as shown in illus- 
tration, 


SCREEN, 

Some useful and decorative articles of 
furniture may be fashioned in the farm- 
house with a little patience and ingenu- 
ity. One is a screen which every 
housekeeper finds useful. This may be 
made of a 50-cent set of clothesbars, 10 
cents worth of black varnish, drab silicia 
sufficient to cover thesback plain, and 
creton or challie or silkaline to make a 
shirred front. 

Directions: Buy a substantial set of 
clotheshars of the desired size, made in 
three divisions. Sandpaper them thor- 
oughly so that no rough places remain 
at the joints. Give the entire set a coat 
of varnish, except such parts as are to be 
covered with cloth. Let them stand 
three days in a place of even temper- 
ature so that the varnish may not only 
become dry but hard. In some places 
where the wood is unusually rough or 
porous the varnish will sink in so that 
the surface has a dull appearance. At 
the end of three days go over these spots 
with a very thin second coat. Allow 
this to dry for 18 hours. Should the 
varnish at that time feel sticky it will be 
necessary to add a little turpentine for 
the last coat, as in order to get a highly- 
polished surface it must dry quickly. 
After the second coat is dry take meas- 
urements for the cover so as to have it 
ready as soon as the varnish is dry, 
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The back is covered by tight-fitting 
pieces of silicia. The front of all and 
the back of one are covered with shirred 
material made as full as taste dictates. 
A heading of an inch or more should be 
left at top and bottom. After the third 
coat of varnish is thoroughly dry, the 
materials for back and front being pieced 
and shirred, it only now remains to put 
on the cloth. Make the lining to turn 
in an inch all around so as to be more 
serviceable. Tack it on perfectly plain, 
very tightly; using for this small up- 
holstery brads. 

The front being shirred with a very 
heavy thread, it will not be necessary to 
usemany tacks to hold it in place. 
In order not to show this back when the 
screen is only out two-thirds of its size 
cover one of the outside panels on both 
sides with the decorative material. The 
beauty is somewhat enhanced when the 
panels are made of alternate varieties of 









WASHINGTON, D. C. MARCH 


1, 1898. 





DARNING Wise. 

This is made a convenient hight for a 
writing or work table® “Tt is in blue and 
white, and is a handy piece of furniture 
for any room of the house where the 
owner cares to sit. It can be made at 


home with no cost except the price of 


three yards of deniui and four dozen 
brass-headed tacks, 

The framework ig made of hickory 
sapplings in the form of a saw buck, as 
seen in the cut. ‘She top is 18 by 18 
inches, and in place of the usual stand 
drawer is a square’ frame which slips 
easily upon cleats which are nailed upon 
the underside of the stand top. After 
the frame is securely built and the top 
adjusted by the use of fine sandpaper all 
little rough places can be smoothed, and 
after this is done the whole piece should 
be given a thin coat of white varnish. 
This should be repeated not less than 
twice. Care must be taken not to use 
too thick varnish. If necessary, thin it 
with equal parts of turpentiue aud hard- 
boiled oil. When the last coat of var- 
nish is thoroughly dry the cover may be 
adjusted. If the top has been made of 
old boards it will be advisable to spread 








on one thickness of wadding or cotton 
flannel before tacking on the denim. 
The goods should be cut, not torn, in a 
square one inch larger than it is to be 
when finished, giving half an inch to turn 
in on each side. ‘The top may be made 
to fit more smoothly by placing a few 
common tacks temporarily in each edge 
to hold the cover in place. Fold the 
goods so as to cover the edge entirely, 
and do not pull it tight enough to have 
it draw up between the tacks, as it need 
fit only snugly enough not to wrinkle. 
The bag should come just to the cross- 
piece of the frame, and endsina roset made 
by a hem taken at the bottom of the goods, 
Estimate the length of the breadths 
of the bag, and piece’ as many as neces- 
sary. The frame must be'taken out and 
the mouth of the bag tacked on plainly 
the four sides of it. In tacking it on the 
frame be sure in r.0 way to interfere with 
the working of the slide. If one wishes 
to use this in a bedroom or sitting-room 
its beauty may be hightened by outline 
work in cruels or marking cotton, using 
any favorite pattern of flowers or con- 
ventional design. It is possible to fur- 
ther improve it by making pockets for 
the inside which will do for needle 
books, darning cotton, darning ball, and 
the usual furnishings of the mending 
basket. 
For the Home Table. 
RYE GEMS. 

One cup of rye; one cup of flour; one 
egg; two teaspoonfuls of baking powder ; 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; a little salt. 
Milk to make a batter. Beat fully 10 
minutes. Graham can be used instead 
of rye—Lucinpa Ear GLInes. 

ANGEL’S FOOD CAKE. 

Take the whites of 12 eggs, one and 
one-half cups of pulverized sugar sifted 
three times, one cup of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar. Sift the flour 
and cream tartar together three times. 
Mix well with the sugar and stir into the 
etiffly-beaten eggs. Add one teaspoonful 
of favorite flavoring—Mrs. JerEMIAH 
M. Rusk. 

SARATOGA CHIPS. 

The secret of preparing this dainty 
dish nicely lies in cutting the slices to 
the thinness of heavy paper and soaking 
them in cold water, with a pinch of 
powdered alum added, not less than six 
hours. Moon, the originator, is said to 
have soaked them in ice water 12 hours. 
This is done to draw the starch from 
the potato. When you are ready to fry 
them, drain them from the water and 
dry with a cloth. Have not less than 
two quarts of hot fat; have it hotter 
than for almost any other dish. Do not 
attempt to fry too many at a time, as 
they cool the fat and the chips are greasy 
and lack crispness. A granite kettle is 
better than a frying pan, as in order to 
keep the fat of an even temperature it 
will be necessay to move it from time to 
time. Allow the chips to fry six min- 
utes after the “boiling up” has stopped, 
which always takes place when th: po- 
totoes are first put in)’ They should be 
crisp and a deep yellowish white, but 
not brown. Drain them én brown paper, 
dredge over with salt} and serve imme- 
diately in a hot, uncovered dish. 

RELISH FOR CODD! MEATS. 

Peel and slice four large onions, cover 
with vinegar and let stand two days. 
Mix together one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper. (Io this very grad- 
ually add the vinegat from the onions, 
and then after these ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed add ‘enough mustard 
to make a thin paste. _ Beat the mixture 
thoroughly and boil for’five minutes in 
an earthen stew pan—lLizzmr D. 
Ponp. 

DIXIE PUDDING. 


One pint of bread crumbs, one quart 
of milk, the yolks of four eggs, the grated 
rind of one lemon, one cup of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake in a pudding 
dish, and when done spread over a 
coating of some sweet jam one-third of 
an inch thick. Beat the four whites to 
a stiff froth, add the juice of the lemon 
and one cup of sugar; put this on top of 
jam; put in a very quick oven to brown. 
—-Mrs, W. H. F. Lee. 





THE DAIRY. 
Skimmings. | 

Prof. Cooke, of the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station, says that by aeriating 
milk, odors which haye been absorbed 
since milking may be entirely driven out, 


and that odors derived from the cow 
may be partially removed. 


Recent developments in dairy science 


make it one of the most promising | 


branches in agriculture. The dairymen 
have found out that if they are ignorant 
of the constituent elements in food they 
cannot feed them profitably. 


If linseed oil makcs the butter soft 
and cotton seed oil makes it hard, ensi- 
lage slightly softer, and bran makes the 
cream churn readily, everyone must see 
the use of experimenting upon foods so 
that the greatest economy may be ob- 
served all around. 


A simple way of testing the relative 
quality of milk of a herd is to take as 
many?glasses as there are cows, keeping 
the milk of each cow by itself, place them 
on ice or in very cold water, and by a 
carpenter's rule, which marks sixteenths, 
you may ascertain very accurately the 
percentage of fats in the milk. 


Already the American Jersey Cattle 
Club has its candidates at Chicago, which 
are to try for the prize as best dairy 
breed. Among the Jerseys at Jackson 
Park are Signal’s Lily Flagg, with a 
butter test of 29 pounds 11 ounces in 
seven days, and 1,047 pounds } ounces 
in 865 days; Eurotisama, 27 pounds 14 
ounces in seven days, and 946 pounds 9 
ounces in 365 days; Islips Lenox, 7114 
pounds in a year; Pridalia, 26 pounds 
4 ounces in seven days; Daisy Hinman, 
24 pounds 10 ounces in seven days; 
Alteration, 24 pounds 4 ounces in seven 
days. 

Fine-flavored or “ gilt-edged” butter 
is produced by close observance of 
exacting details. One of the most in- 
fluential factors, and one that is some- 
what difficult to gage, is the ripening of 
the cream, It requires great discretion, 
for it is a fact noted by our best butter 
makers that ripening is not favorable to 
the preservation of the best keeping 
qualities in butter. The washing of the 
butter helps its keeping qualities, but if 
not done with discretion the aroma of 
the butter is destroyed. Storch and 
Freymaim have both succeeded in iso- 
lating from ripening cream the organ- 
ism that develops during the ripening 
process, and, according to Dr. Conn, 
pure cultures of this organism are used 
in some of the German factories. ‘The 
ripening under these circumstances is 
completely controlled. However, by 
observing the effect of the different de- 
grees of souring the butter maker soon 
learns when it is best to check the 
ripening process, 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN. 
Important to the Farmer as a Dairy 
Animal. 

It is a little more difficult to trace the 
early history of theShorthorn than it isthat 
of some of the other well-known breeds. 


Undoubtedly this stock came originally 
from Sweden, Denmark, and Holstein to 





A REPRESENTATIVE 


England, and was there by means of 
changed feed and treatment freed from 
its coarse flesh and form, while its size 
and vigor were in no way diminished. 
About the year 1800 Colling brothers 
began experimental work with a fine 
strain, and made themselves forever 
famous among Shorthorn breeders as the 
owners of “the white heiferthat traveled.” 
In 1834 an association was formed in 
the Sciota Valley of Ohio, and an agent 
was sent over to choose from the best 
herds in England 19 head. In the year 
or two following other herds were shipped 
into Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Then 
followed a few years of ‘depression in 
live stock prices, and the Shorthorn, like 
kindred interests, waned. Again, in ’49, 
the enterprise received an impetus, owing 
to some sacrifice sales made in England. 
At this time Canada undertook her share 
of the work of producing the American 
Shorthorn. That the susceptibility of 
this breed is very great none will deny, 
and that it may with equal ease and ac- 
curacy be developed in either of two 
channels has been practically demon- 
strated in cases too numerous to require 
citation. The Western stockmen origi- 
nally imported this breed to improve the 
common cattle, and so well did they suc- 
ceed that they almost lost sight of the 
dairy in their eagerness to perfect them 
as beef producers. In the Middle and 
New England States the selection has 
been along the other line, and in addi- 
tion to the splendid steers and calves a 
farmer is able to turn off, every cow more 
than pays for herself each year in butter 
or cheese. The Canadians, too, instead 
of letting a cow go dry as soon as the 
calf is able to eat, as some of the West- 
ern farmers do, have developed a most 
desirable dairy cow. 

The time is not far distant when land 
with us will be scarce and rotation of 
crops a reality the same as it now is in 
the older countries, Perhaps not till 


then will the capabilities of the Short- 
horn be fully developed. For many 
reasons this seems to be the breed for the 
Western plains, as its ancestors, so far 
as we know, have lived in a cold climate 
and have transmitted their vigor to 
their offspring. To the herder this is a 
very important fact, as it is almost im- 
possible in some cases to give the indi- 
viduals the care that a frailer breed de- 
mands, 

Our dairy, like every other interest in 
the United States, is subject to various 
environments, and while the Galloway 
and the Ayreshire may live on a rough, 
sparce pasturage with profit to the owner, 
it isnecessary to find some suitable breed to 
fertilize the broad prairies, and we should 
not rest satisfied when the most meat in 
the best places is produced; but also this 
abundant flow of milk should be culti- 
vated and turned to the greatest account. 
The Shorthorn men claim that it is im- 
possible to futten a milch cow, and that 
improvement in her keep but improves 
the quality of the milk. Those who 
know the American Shorthorn best 
claim for it one very strong point, and 
that is that it matures early and thus 
gives a ripened product with return of 
investment sooner than any other breed. 
If this be true with the Leeedinn now 
turned into the other line, who shall say 
what the future of the American Short- 
horn may not be. 


— -_ a et 
Butter Making. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: While 
the cow's milk is being secreted 


the ends of the cells which line the 
inside of the milk ducts enlarge to 
permit the formation of fat globules, 
which, when perfected, drop into the 
milk serum or watery portion of the 
milk. These globules are there held 
in suspension, not solution. They are 
the last to come in milking, as they 
do not free themselves as readily as 
the liquid part of the milk. These 
globules are very minute and vary, of 
course, according to the richness of the 
milk, but it has been estimated that 
there are at least 1,000,000,000 in every 
cubic inch of milk. It is the work of 
the butter maker to extract these fat 
globules from the other ingredients of 
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BUTTER WORKER. 

















the milk. The force of gravitation 
draws the heavier parts down, displacing 
the fat and gradually crowding it up to 
the surface. This is the natural method, 
but experiment has taught a more rapid 
and satisfactory method of attaining the 
same end by the application of centri- 
fugal force. When a quantity of milk 
is put into a rapidly revolving vessel 
the water, casein, sugar, and albumen 
go to the bottom. 

Cream is that portion of the milk 
into which the fat has gathered in 
greatest quantity. It has no fixed per- 





centage of fat, but varies from 8 to 75 
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percent. The globules have no organic 
covering, but sometimes the serum of the 
milk is so viscous that a quantity of it 
adheres to the surface of the globules 
and thus prevents an upward movement. 
Prompt cooling of the milk prevents 
the formation of lactofibrine, which, like 
a delicate net, enchains the globules. 

Churning is simply a means adopted 
to make the globules stick together. 
The work of churning is greatly expe- 
| dited when the cream to be churned is 
made as uniform in character as pos- 
sible. 

If two globules strike each other at a 
suitable temperature they will unite. 
When large numbers have united into 
balls the butter has come, and the par- 
ticles may be washed out. It is very 
necessary that the temperature be kept 
at from 57 to 59 in Summer and from 
62 to 66 in Winter. Do not trust to 
anything but a thermometer to reveal 
the temperature. 

When the balls of fat are half as 
large as a clover seed 10 per cent. of 
cold water may be added, and after they 
are as large as wheat grains the churn- 
ing may be stopped. The buttermilk 
should then be drawn off and water at 
the temperature of from 50 to 55 de- 
grees added. It is plain to be seen that 
when butter is in the granular form itis 
easily washed; only then should washing 
be attempted. It should be washed un- 
til the water has no longer a milky 
look. For a home dairy use a barrel 
churn. After it is thoroughly washed 
permit it to drain for half an hour, then 
salt. Weigh both ingredients accurately 
and for every pound of butter add an 
ounce of salt. 

The butter needs only the working 
necessary to mix in the salt well. We 
give a worker which many successful 
dairymen recommend highly. In work- 
ing over the butter always make the 
strokes in one direction.—G. H, 





THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT, 


We offer below a large assortment of he 
hold articles for the special benetit of oie 
readers, {n the preparation of this list we had 
in view particularly the wants of wife and 
daughters. In making up the assortment wa 
have expended a great deal of time and aing 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 

oods in the New York market. We have thus 

n able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and tn all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent, upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods, 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of the larwest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail. In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by expross to the 
nearest ex ress Office, except where it is stated 
“ postpaid,” 

n all cuses where postage is given our patrons 
will understand that the article is matlable, and 
that we will send it postpaid when the specified 
postage is inclosed, In the case of these articles 
we charge nothing for the cost of packing and 
handling, butsimply ask the average postage to 
reimburse us for the stumps required, 





LADIES’ SHOES. 


y) 





Ne. 116, 
No. 116— Ladies’ Bright Dongola Wa)kt 


Boots; common-sense heel: sizes 
J 8, 200 8B; 
4 to B. Sent, postpuid, to any uddress Ay 5 


ecribers ODDLY. sees 


2.40 





No. 117 


No. 117—Ladies’ Extra Quality Bright Dengel 
Walking Boots; common-sense heel; patent 
leather tip; sizes,2to8; widths, Ato EK. Worth 
$2.75. Sent, postpaid, to any address to sub- 
ENE sicibis snes: c0tasenseveniacs $2.60 


State size and width when ordering. . 
stock,2to8; widths. AtoK —~ + 











LADIES’ CLOVES. 








No. 25. 


No 2—La‘ies’ Biaritz 6but'on length in wn, poet, 
English reds, br wns. slates, and black ; good-fitting 
ond eurable. Per pair, postpaid.... , ... 89e 
Can furnish anv of the a ove with embroidery the 
game color of g ove:r black. These are considered 
g od value in New York for §1. 


Ne, 29—Heavy dig skin, ladies’ gantlets, sultable 
for driving or sireet wear, Per pair, postpaid... $1.38 

No. 30—Eixht-buttoned glace, real kid, mousquetair ¢; 
warranied in any color r- quire!, Per pair........ 91.89 
Also can turnish any of the light shades with black 
embroidery or of the same color as glove. 





Ladies’ 4button castor undressed gloves in 
browns, light lemon, and tan; perfect-fitting giov' 
ead durabie for wear. Per pair, pos(paid............ 6@@ 


Y 





No. 32. 


t-button mousquetaire, suede, real Kid; wae 
mn lemons, tans, pearl grays, browns, and black. 


Por pair, Posty Mid..........cceseseneenensvmenennsnnneranenes - § 


“Our Pauline” glace real kid; warranted. Cas fur 
nish 4butten cae fe lemons «nd pearl-, with narrow 
black embroidery, or in g ays, browns, or blacks, with 
embridery to maich the glove or in contrasting color& 

to 8. Per pair, POStpaid.......cecerseee -creeee 91.46 





OUR GREATEST BARGAIN. 





No, 37. 


These outfits are the best we have ever offered, aa@ 
we know will prove a surprise to all who order. They 
consist of suits with double-breasted jacket, extra pan 
and Harvar.i cap, made with peak and roll band. Ju! 
the thing for Winter. Material is of gray, red or 93.78 


seeeeeenereceneeeree . 





mixed ——— Price of outtit is. 
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POULTRY RAISING. 


Difficulties Met With in Natural and 
Artificial Rearing. 


BY M. ALICE MEYER. 











Raising poultry appears to be a very 
simple and easy business. It is gener- 
ally considered as altogether too insig- 
piticant to claim the attention of our 
fathers and brothers, and they will not 
condeseend to devote their superior 
abilities of brain and muscle to so small 
a vocation. 

\t the same time we, as a Nation, are 
spending $6,000,000 annually for foreign 
eggs (that are none the betfer in quality 
for being “dear-bought and far-fetched”), 
and raising a great surplus of grain for 
which there is no market. 

A great many of our farmer friends 
have already been convinced from their 
own observations that this is bad man- 
agement. They have even shown 
enough interest in poultry to buy up a 
lot of hens and furnish them with the 
proper food and care to make quite a 
success of egg producing, but they will 
acknowledge that they have no interest 
whatever in any other line of the poultry 
business. 

It is evident, though, that someone 
must raise the stock for these egg pro- 
ducers. Since this part of the work is 
left almost entirely to women, children, 
aud invalids, we must do the best we 
can to make it a success If we can 
furnish the extra laying stock to pro- 
duce $6,000,000 worth more eggs every 

ear than our country is now producing, 
Resides raising all the broilers, roasters, 
aquabs, and capons that are needed in 
our home markets, we will do pretty 
well. Our business will be one of no 
amall importance, and the “men folks” 
need not be surprised if they should be 
called upon for some advice and assist- 
ance and also for some of their surplus 
grain to feed the growing chicks. 

Anyone who undertakes to raise 
poultry should have a great deal of 
faith, patience, and enthusiasm. In ad- 
dition to these, one needs a good endow- 
ment of brain, muscle, and energy, and 
a fair degree of what is known among 
poultry folks as “chicken sense.” Even 
thus well equipped, the person who 
undertakes to carry on the business as 


perfectly as possible will find that raising | 


poultry is neither simple nor easy, but 
that it has many and serious difficulties. 

The first one is in getting the right 
kind of eggs for hatching and in getting 
them at the right time. The hens that 


we depend on to furnish the eggs may not | 


realize the importance of having early 
chicks; or, if they do, they show great 
indifference to their owner’s interests by 
stepping around quite unconcerned at 
the very time when business should be- 
gin and be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. But we will possibly have 
a few hens that are considerate enough 
to furnish the required eggs at the right 
time. If the weather should be very 
cold, they may become chilled and unfit 
for hatching; and often at this time of 
year a large percentage of eggs will be 
infertile. 

The next difficulty that presents it- 
self (and the greatest one that has arisen 
in my experience) is in the hatching. 
If we proceed by the natural method of 
setting hens, it does not matter how 
early we would like to start our brood, 
we are obliged to wait till Madam 
Biddy is ready to do her part of the 
work. When she does finally under- 
take to hatch for you she may leave 
the nest suddenly without giving you 
any notice that she intended to “ quit 
the job;” or, if she should prove a 
faithful sitter, she may be disturbed by 
other hens so as to cause a serious 
breaking and damaging of the egys. I 
have known hens that were secure from 
all such intruders to have their eggs 
broken one after another and discovered 
that they did it themselves jumping 
into the nest. Sometimes, when all goes 
well throughout the hatch and the 
chicks come out all right, the clumsy 
mother will have three or four of them 
trampled to death in the nest before 
they are ready to take out, and she is 
likely to trample two or three more 
after they are taken from the nest. 

In order to secure full-sized broods we 
usually set about three hens at the same 
time. Then the results of the three 
hatches may be given to one hen; that 
is, if your hen will adopt them, for in 
nine cases out of 10 she will not. The 
chicks may be put into the nest with her 
the night before she is taken off. Next 
morning we take her off the nest with a 
nice, full-sized brood, feeling sure that 
she cannot possibly tell her own chicks 
from the strangelings any more than we 
can. There may be no trouble until she 
gets settled in her new quarters and has 
had time to take in the situation, And 
if we can get over the first day or two 
without finding the slaughtered inno- 
cents lying about the coop as a proof 
that she has discovered the deception 
that has been practiced on her, we may 
be thankful. 

All of these difficulties have been a 
part of my own experience, and the 
«1uallness of the broods and the slow prog- 


veas of the business so discouraged me | 


that I decided to dispense with the serv- 
toes of the hen as far as the hatching 
was concerned and get an incubator. It 
Was perfectly clear to my mind that if 





I only had an incubator I could hatch 
as many chicks as [ desired as early as 
I wanted them, and could raise them all 
at the same time in two or three broods. 

I wrote to a poultry man whom I con- 
sidered good authority and asked his 
opinion as to which was the best incu- 
bator in use at the time. His reply was, 
“The one that the operator understands 
best.” He said they were using both 
the hot-air and hot-water machines at 
Hammonton, N. J., where they carry on 
the broiler business so extensively; but 
he would recommend the — hot-water 
machines for producing the strongest and 
healthiest chicks. ‘The next step was to 
order a 200-egg hot-water incubator, to- 
gether with a brooder. By the middle 
of February I was fully equipped for 
business, and felt that there was no rea- 
son under the sun why Clintondale might 
not, some day, be as famous for broilers 
as Hammonton. 

I had some difficulty in securing space 
for the machine. The temperature of 
the sitting-room was about right for it, 
and at last a reluctant consent was given 
to have it put in a corner, but only on 
probation. I was very anxious that my 
first hatch should pay for the machine 
as early broilers. In order to do this it 
must be a large brood. The incubator 
was filled to its utmost capacity with a 
very fine-looking lot of eggs, and I fully 
expected a brood of not less than 175. 
But my expectations were considerably 
lowered when the eggs were tested ; for 
out of the 19 dozen put into the ma- 
chine 139 were infertile. Hatching 
operations were continued bravely, hop- 
ing that there might still be a brood of 
75 from the 90 eggs that remained. 
When the time came at last for the 
chicks to come out only 25 succeeded in 
breaking through their prison walls, and 
my brightest hopes were burried along 
with the remaining chicks that were dead 
in the shell. 

There was no time for tears, however, 
for the 25 little motherless chicks had to 
be cared for. The brooder was fitted up 
to receive them and everything was done 
for their comfort, but. new difficulties 
arose. The brooding-room was too large, 
; and on cold days it could not be kept 
| warm enough. Next the brooder lamp 
| began to smoke. With the best of care 





in keeping it filled and trimmed it still 


| grew worse. In the morning after the 
| chicks had been shut in the brooder over 
| night the white ones would come out 
black and the black ones blacker, 
emoked past all recognition. This diffi- 
culty was finally overcome by making a 
new wick of cotton flannel and the lamp 
has done well ever since. 

My chicks had very good appetites, 
but some of them went blind in a few 
days and could not see to eat. Then 
leg weakness set in and some of them 
were dreadfully crippled. Out of the 25 
only 13 survived the trials and tribu- 
lations of being raised inabrooder. Re- 
gardless of all resolutions to the contrary, 
Madam Biddy was again called upon to 
assist in the work of incubation. The 
weather had become warin, so the chicks 
were taken from the hens and put into 
the brooder out of doors. 

We soon learned to appreciate our 
artificial hen, for she never trampled a 
chick and would take as many as we 
gave her without giving us any anxiety 
about their being abused or killed out- 
right. The chicks did well and were 
happy and independent, but they soon 
began to disappear. 

There was a boardwalk not far from 
the brooder, and under it were hidden 
the thieves that were stealing our chicks, 
namely, rats. 

The brooder was then moved into 
another yard, where we encountered 
another difficulty. Adjoining this yard 
was a field of wheat almost ready to 
harvest. In it the chicks delighted to 
forage from morning till night, and their 
little crops would be so well filled with 
bugs and flies that they would refuse any 
other food. They grew very fast and 
all went well till a turn of the weather 
‘ brought sudden showers that came every 
| day for about a week. The chicks were 
| sure to be caught in the rain and had to 
| be hunted out of the tall wet grain and 
| be put into the brooder to dry off. In 
the course of half an hour they would 
come out all right and be ready for 
another adventure of the same kind. 
‘ But one day there was a longer and 
| heavier shower than usual, and after a 
| most diligent and careful search for the 
| missing chicks, more than half of them 
i had to be given up as lost. 





' At the same time I had a brood of 


14 with the mother hen. They were 
‘housed at night in an unused stable. 
| They did very well till they were two or 
‘three weeks old, when I found poor 
| Biddy one morning bereft of every 
| chick. We attributed this mischief to a 
: weasel. 

Many of the difficulties we meet 
could be avoided by proper care and 
foresight, and most of them can be 
overcome if we are determined to con- 


raising poultry. 

If a pullet fails to lay, in a good 
many cases it is not worth the while to 
| examine and doctor her. If that be the 
case, the hatchet should be put in use. 


—— 
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We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 


quer them, and to make a success of 





— 

A plaster made of soft clay bound on 
with thick bagging will heal a barked 
tree. 


Tt has been suggested that the ice- 
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THE MARKETS. 
‘Wroal. 
BOSTON. 


Bostox, Feb. 25.-The woot market is not as 
active as it has been, nor is it as buoyant. 
There is still some demand for wool, and we 
have to report a fair volume of sales, but man- 
ufacturers are begtwhihg to question more 
treely in the matter ,of prices and there is in 
consequence more or less haggling over prices. 
This marks the difference in the market to-day 





house be utilized as a storage place for 


fruit, especially for apples in Winter and 


late Spring. 


made inexorable, even to the extent of 
putting in a few such specimens to “ fill 
up.” 

Apples grown in the North will keep 
till apples come again, but Southern 
apples, and even those of the Middle 
— do not last much beyond Decem- 

r. 

The Japanese plums—Sweet Burbank, 
Yellow Japan, and Botan—are beautiful 
in appearance, good bearers, long keep- 
ers, and, best of all, are not susceptible 
to black knot. 


When buying apples it is well to fol- 
low the plan of English buyers. They 
take one barrel from each lot and empty 
it on a platform, where all hands are at 
liberty to inspect it. The selected “ top- 
row” trick stands no chance of deceiv- 
ing purchasers. 


Within six years Idaho has come to | 


be a great fruit-raising country, and is 
competing sharply with California ir 
the Eastern markets. Last year the® 


Oregon Short Line handled carload lots: 


of apples, peaches, pears, prunes, and 
grapes for Denver and Omaha. 

Prof. Beach reports that experiments 
show that timely and thorough applica- 


tions of the copper compounds or Bor- | 


deaux mixture are effective with the 


Fungi develops most readily in wet sea- 
sons, so most spraying should be done 
then. 


| that it would not répsesent an 


The rule of never shipping second or 
third-rate fruit with the best should be | 


and a few weeks ago. Dealers are claiming 
thut the stock of woul offering is less desirab'e 
than it has been, and ag they ure asking the 
saine prices, even if lower prices were obtained 
decline. The 
quiet, however, is one, that might be naturally 
expected after the emmsiderable activity we 
| have had to note, andthe. less buoyant feeling 
; is one that very naturally accompanies any de- 
| cline in activity. The stock of wool, however, 
| is ef such i proportions, not withstandin 
that recei are comparatively heavy, that i 
seems quite certain that prices will be firm) 
| maintained at yooneee level per scoured pound. 
A fair inquiry for Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fleeces is noted. For such wool as can be had 
good prices are but as a rule sellers are 
rather indifferent, and, because of the small 
f amount available, not at all anxious to sell. 
Ohio XX ig quoted at 30a3le for the average 
run of fleeces, and enxthing atall desirable as 
XX and above wil! bring 3ia®@e. The wool 
| Bow costs, scoured, 65c. Ohio X is scarce and 
| tirm, selling at 28e, und will cost ec clean. No. 
1 is ulso steady and In good demand at Sade. 
| Few sales of Michigan wools are reported, and 
| these are mostly at 274¢ for X, very little wool 
| —s under that figure. The supply is almost 
nothing. 





Combin 


wools are tn fair request and very 
| steady 


. laines are in good request and oc- 
| cusionally bring very good prices. Sales of 
| Michigan are reported at 2c, though this does 
| not represent the runof the market. The range 
| of quotations for Ohio delaines is 32a38c, and ¢ 
| 2e for Michigan. In unwashed combings we 
quote quarter-blood at 2ba27c, and three-eighths 
| at 27u28e. Washed combings are quoted at 35a 
| de for No. 1, and 2as4c for No. 2. 

_Texus wools have been fairly active and con- 
tinue at current quotations. We quote the 
inarket as follows: 49a32c clean for fine. and 46a 
46¢ for medium for Fall wools. In Sprin wools 
fine northern, 12 months’ growth, 57a58e; and 
tor six toecight months’ growth, 52a5ic. Medium 
of year’s growth is worth all the way from 48a 
ote. and 47a49c for six to eight months’ growth. 

Oregon wools are more active with valucs 
steady. We quote prices, clean, as.follows: No. 
l. Stadde; No. 2, 0udle; valley No. 1, 52a54c; and 
No. 2, Matic. 

A good trade in California wools is noted. We 
quote the market, clean, as follows: £6a58c for 
Northern free, 12 months, and 54a35c for eight 
months; 5ta58c for southern 12 months, and 50a 
ie for six and eight months. Fall wools are 
queted at 45aic for goed, and Batic for de- 
| fective. 

Pulled woovls are fairly active, and the de- 
' mand is mostly for the coarser wools. par- 


' . 4 | ticularly Bsupers, A’s are quiet. The coarser 
common plant diseases except fire blight. | 


grades of combing are cleaned up «and in 
xood request. We quote on a scoured basis: 
Fine A, 58a57c; A supers, 30a53c; A lumbs, 47a 
| Me: B lambs, 2a45c: C supers, use; combing, 
! oe ’c: western extra, 53aS5c; western super, 
ase. 


| ‘ferritory wools are in continued good de- 


The first spraying of Bordeaux mix- 
ture should be made when the leaf buds 
first open. Paris green may be used 
here for the bud moth; bordeaux mix- 


combination just after the blossoms fall, | 
to be repeated at intervals of about 10 
days. 

To protect young trees from rabbits it | 
is recommended to “take a bucket with 
two gallons of water, put in two pounds 
of flour of sulphur, add one pound of 
wheat or rye flour, stir thoroughly; ap- . 
ply with a whitewash brush. This is 
said to be good for the trees, and the 
rain will not wash it off for several 
weeks, 


The best results in using Paris green | 
as an insecticide against the tip worm, | 


fruit worm, and vine worm have been 
obtained by mixing two quarts of mo- 
lasses with one pound of Paris green 
and 150 gallons of water. The foliage 
should be showered with this late in the 
afternoon or as soon as the dew is gone 
in the morning. Apply by means of a 
force pump and nozzle, which throyys 
the mixture in the form of a fine mist. 
Continue until the leaves are thoroughly 
bathed, but stop before the liquid be- 
gins to run off. Stir the preparation 
constantly, as the Paris green is only in 
suspension in the water. 





. —_——_— 


Care of the Fig. 

A bulletin concerning figs, issued 
some time ago by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, says 
that cuttings when first set should be 
placed in a sheltered spot, in. sandy or 
loamy soil, and only the top bud left , 
exposed. In Winter, to keep the ground 
from freezing, they should be covered 
with pine straw. The cuttings should 
be placed closely in a row, and about | 
six inches apart; and so be allowed to | 
grow during the following Summer. | 
W hen Fall comes they will have become ; 
fine large plants, and can then be set | 
permanently. The last setting should | 
be about 12 feet apart each way. Figs | 
prefer a flat and moist soil, with plenty 
of vegetable matter. Wood ashes and 
salt are strongly recommended as | 
being the best application for them. | 
Animal fertilizers cause a rank growth | 
and badly ripened wood, which cannot | 
stand hard frosts so well as a more 
moderate growth, and which is not so | 
fruitful. The experiment station at | 
Raleigh, in order to give the fig a wider | 


cultivation, distributed in 90 and ’9la 


large number of cuttings to those who | 
would agree to care for them and report 
as to their success. All theze plants are 
said to have prospered. 





Peach Growing. 


Peaches will not thrive when grown 
in sod. They need a comparatively 
loose soil, which should be prepared by 
plowing and harrowing before planting. 
It is better to set trees in the Spring 
than in Fall, because they are so liable 
to injury from cold weather. When 
the holes are dug they should be large 
enough to allow plenty of room for the 
roots, which should have all injured and 
bruised ends cut off. Spread them out 
as naturally as possible, so that none are 
cramped or distorted. The peach needs 
thorough annual pruning, which is best 
done in the Spring, for if otherwise, the 
new growth is apt to Winter-kill. Soap 
suds benefit the trees, and ashes are good 
as a fertilizer. 





Vineyards. 


To make a vineyard profitable it is 
necessary to bring into use nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, or humus. Bone 
meal or “ floats” are the cheapest source 
of phosphoric acid, as kainit and muriate 
of potash are of potash. Humus and 
nitrogen may be obtained together by 
plowing under cow peas, crimson clover 
or Winter vetches. 

Five tons of grapes per acre are con- 
sidered a fair yield in California, and 10 
tons are not unusual. The average 


yield in the North is from two to three 
tons, and in the South is less than one 
and a quarter tons per acre. 


* at 2022Ie. 
| at “hu2ic for Michigan and 22aZe for Ohio. 


mand. with rather more doing. The tone is 
very good and prices firmly maintained, though 
some bnyers are claiming it is easier to pur- 
chase than for some weeks back. Quotations 
ure unchanged. We quote Montana fine, 5ia 
, ec; tine medium, S4aSte; medium, 50aivte; Wy- 


| oOming and Utah fine, 55a56e; fine medium, Ra 
ture alone just before the buds open. A 


ite: medium, Wa5le. 

Unwashed fleeces are in good request and 
very tirm. Michizan is quoted at 19¢ and Ohio 
Unmerchantable is picked up closely 


We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leuding descriptions, as follows: 


Cents. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 3 a 34 

| Ohio vod Pennsylvania X >. ..... 6... eeeeee 2a Ww 
| Ohio and Pennsylvania XX............+. Das 
Obio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 31 a ® 
DE Te ncn senentgenes esweinigkenenion 27 a 28 
EU TI Thc cscesccenieineseccuncosans 31 a 32 
gS ee errr re 3% a 36 
@remGas TE. Bacnc.c0cnscccamecosececesccace 3 a 34 
Kentucky and Ind. i-blooll combing .... 26 a 27 


Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing.... 27 
Missouri }-blood conYbing ...... ........++ 25 





Missouri §-blood combing:... - Rat 
| Delaine, Obio fine......... - Ba B 


Delaine, Michigan fine... 
Montana fine .......4. 


7 Nee oe Se ee ee 19 a 24 
oP, ER SIR ne 14 17 
W voming Medium ......cceceeeeee eee ees 18 a 23 
K nsas and Nebraska fimé.............005 18 a 16 
Kansas and Nebraska medium........... 16 a 19 
IID o:6nctneheetees ctsasamhinet saxtenanne Oe pe) 





Texas Spring medium, f2 mos............ Da 3 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos...........00se0- 18 a 21 
Texas Spring fine 6to 8 mos.............. 17a 20) 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to8 mos........ 21 a 22 | 
PE DE eitenedssbbGsbibetdedeiesmns onesies Ma 2 
Kentucky }-blood clothing........ 24 a 25 
Kentucky {-blood clothing. ....... - Ba 27 
Unwashed fine Ohie aid Michigan. 19 « 21 

| Uumerchantable Obto. /............. . Baws 
Unmerchauntable Michigan............... Zila 2 
RcDSNS GREE GOTEG.« caccceescccesccvccess Ha 
Reaper PUlISS ..... occccccvcccccsccsvcccccoces 20 a 44 
en Sree ee 26 a St 
OD GI < 66:6. 0:5.00:650600000000eesvceses 28 a 3 
SID sciincteiacnentipaseséeneneses 25 a 
COT RIR BOT, cc cccccccceccecccececsens 14 a 24 

ST EEE s Nutan.teewerinnseenenwaedeee 10 a 16 
I ncsaccnenivenninedcecesseawenes 15a 19 
Se FIG 6c. ovine vecndscceccscosssscccees al) 


el ee 
Oregon medium valley............65 
Montevideo.......... cwocccesececece 
Australian and New Zealand ‘ 
a, Ee eee ere 

NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 25.— Business has been irre- 
gular. with some dealers reporting trade as 
resily quite dull, but the general healthy 
Status of the market does not appear to be in 
any way impaired. Following the liberal in- 
vestm. ots in all distributive localities fro: the 
middle of January until about one week ago, 
is is natural that bayers should temporarily at 
least modify their attentions to some extent, 
and a considerable portion of the more rceent 
demand has been principally of a sorting-up 
eharacter. With the supply they have secured 
manufacturers ure no doubt in a position to 
make them reasonably independent of the 
murket for a while, but holders of the wool left 
in first hands do not manifest any feeling of 
apprehension over the prospect for balance of 
the season. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 25—The demand has 
sluckened perceptibly during the last week 
After recent liberal purchases on a rising 
market, Manufacturers have shown a dispo- 
sition to hold off a little. Asa rule, they have 
covered near wants, and they do not care to help 
siong the advancing tendency of prices by a 
continued display of eagerness to secure sup- 
plies. Stocks are so much reduced, however, 
that -lealers are indifferent about the lull in de- 
mand. The condition of the manufacturing 
trade assures en omtlet forevery pound of do- 
mestic wool now available, long before the close 
of the clip vear, and dealers are not dispos: d to 
husten business. The strength of the market is 
unimpsired. In fact, some holders are asking 
taze more than the highest figures recently re- 
alized, but the rise amounts simply to a with- 
drawal of stocks from the murket, for no 
further advance bas yet been obtained. All de- 
scriptions are in very light supply, ard the 
stock is steadily decreasing, as little, if any, 
wool is now coming forward to take the ce 
of stocks now pussing out of the han of 


dealers, 
Cotton. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 28.—Middling, 9c. 

New York, Feb. 23.—Spot cotton, middling 
uplands, 9; do Orleans, 97-16; good ordiuary, 
8 1-16: low middlings, 8%. Futures closed firm. 
March, 8.94; April, 9.03; May, 9.12, and June 9.19. 

LIVERPOOL, Feb. 28.--Cotton—Amcrican I m. 
nh. March, 4.53 seHers; March-April, 4.53 sellers; 
April-May, 4-5404.55; _ 4.5604.97, and 
June-July, 4.58 sellers. tures closed quiet 
but steady, 


Chicago Grain Market. 


CRICAGO, Feb. 28.— Wheat—Cash. 734; May, 764 
| a76t: rs " pitt.” Gon Onde aa Ne 40; 

ay, uly b> te—Cash, Mt; Feb., 204; 
| Mar., 0030); May, 324. _ 


| Cattle. 

New York, Feb. 28,— Beeves—No trade; feel- 
ing firm. Dressed beef steady at Tia%c per 
yound, Calves—Market 4c per und lower. 
Veais, 5.0088.50 per 100 pounds; Western calves 
2.874a3.60. Sheep and lambe—Market active and 


firm. Sheep, 4.25a6.00 per 100 Peyt: lamls, 
at 8.10a8.50 per 


6.a7.0. ogs—Nonminally dul 
100 pounds. 

Cnicaea, Feb. %8.—Cattle— Market active, 
steady; et seerh 4 8545.80; mediums, 4.55a 
5.00; light, 4.10a4.55; Texans, 3.20u3.45; stockers, 
3.00a4.10; cows, 27.00a4.25. Heg-— Market 10c 
higher; packers and mixed, 7.85a8.10; prime 
heavy and butchers’, 8.15n8.40; prime light. 7.75a 
7.80; other light, 7.50u7.65; pigs, 6.50u7.25. Sheep— 
Market active; stronger; mixed ewes and weth- 
ers, 4.75a5.00; yearling wethers, 5.5015.65; West- 
erns, 5.10a5.30; Texans, 4 45a4.60; lambs, 4.50a6.50. 

BALTIMORE, 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 28.— Flour dull. Wheat 
steady; No.2, red, spot, ;744a75; eenare, ida 
75; March, 75av5t; May. Tita77#; steamer No. 2, 
red, 70ja704; milling wheat, by sample, 72a77. 
Corn steady; mixed, spot, and February, 464a 
47; March, 46}a474; May, 47#a47%: July, 488a488; 
steamer, mixed, 444a444; white corn, by sample, 
47+ bid; yellow, do., 47a48. Oats quiet; No. 2, 
white western, 40ja41}; No. 2. mixed, do., 37a 
37}. Rye quiet and steady; No. 2, @ asked. rf 
steady; g to choice timothy, $15.Wa$16.50. 
Grain freights more active; steam to Liverpool 
— bushel, 2jd; Cork for orders per quarter, 2s. 

-rovisions dull; mess pork 20a 0; hams, 15}al6; 
lard, refined, 14. Butter quiet; creamery, 
fancy, 29; do., fair to choice, 25a27; do., imita- 
tion, 25. Eggs weak; nearby und Wesiern, l7a 





18. Coffee firm; Rio cargoes, fair, 19%; No. 7, 
18}. Sugar strong; granulated, 44. Copper une 
changed. Whisky firm; $1.24u$1.25. 


Tobacco. 


New York, Feb. 3.--The tobacco market has 
been pretty dull this week. Cold weather wag 
one of the reasons. Prices wero maintained 

retty finely, though, with.u upward tendency, 

me 1,200 cases of 1891 Pennsylvania were 





-milk as soon as 








some of it at 9c on board the cars at Wisconsin, 
In 1891 yivania a few hundred cases 
changed hands. One lot of 150 cases was taken 
by a manufacturer at l6e. About 500 boxes 
Zimmer Spanish were sold at about l3c. Now 
that the 1890 Zimmers has almost disappeared 
from the market, it would seem that everbody 
wants it. As much as I6c is offered for the to- 
bacco. One broker has an order for several 
hundred cases that he cannot fill. About 1,500 
cases Onondaga found buyers, one lot of 200 
ome selling at lic. One house reports sales as 
OllOWS: 


400 eases 1891 N. Y. State Hav..........+++ 127a18 
300 cases 1891 Zimmer Spanish........-.-- Tijalse 
400 cases 1891 Wis. Hav.......6...ececeeeee 8talds 
100 cases 1891 Wis, Seed Leaf.........+ +++: z* 
100 cases 1800 Wis. Haw..........0.--seee0e 

100 cases 1991 N. E. Hav........ceeeceeeees 25 a60 
150 cases 1801 Pa. Hav.......... e050. cesses 12 a® 
100 cases 1891 Pa. Seed Leaf...........-05+ 14 al@ 
PD HEED SIN vnc scecaesecetcnceesoncs rt 


BP COREE BOMER Rac ok ccecescccccsccsevcces 


A Chanee for Butter Makers. 
Eprrorn AMERICAN FARMER: I have 





received some good. hints in your paper | 


concerning stock. I would like to tell 


you something F have discovered in my | 
-experience about cattle. 


certain breed of cows and cross them 
twice, and when their calves are old 
enough to milk I find by ehurning their 
possible after milking 
that the butter yield will be 12 ounces 
to every pint of milk taken. I am wil- 
ling to wager a small amount that I can 
do this: If anyone is interested and 
cares for further iculars, address 
SAMUEL J. Benper, 104 Wilson avenue, 
Akron, O. 
A Patient Patiently Counting. 

Dr. P——enjoys a very large practice 
and hardly finds time to take his much- 
needed rest. 

One day Dr. P- 
to dinner, sat quietly chatting in a corner 
of the drawing room, when he was told 
that a patient had come to see him who 
was strongly recommended by some 
practitioners. The doctor submitted with 
a bad grace and stepped into his surgery. 

Our physician was in the habit of 
ascertaining the condition of the patient 
by asking him to count and generally 
stopped him at 30 or 35—dquite long 
enough for the purpose. This time also 
Dr. P. asked. his patient to count. 
Time passed on and the guests began to 
fecl alarmed at his protracted absence. 
One of them opened the surgery door. 
Dr. P. had gone to sleep in his arm- 
chair and the patient had counted up to 
8,642. 














— a 
A Garden Started Free of Charge. 


This is a special offer made to the readers of 
our paper by the great seed-house of Messrs. 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York. The full 
purticul:rs are contained in their advertisement 
on the last page of this issue. ‘This is certainly 
a remerkable proposition, and one that has not 
been exceeded even in these days of great in- 
duce:vents. 

2 


The Difficulty Overcome. 
Little Joe, a Lexington child, found 


| great difficulty in learning to pronounce 


the double letters. He persisted in read- 
ing double—O, or double-A, or double- 
E, ete., as “ O-O.” “A-A,” or “E-E.” At 
last he caught the idea, and standing up 


to read the lesson, “ Up, up, Lucy, and 





see the sun rise,” said in triumph 


“ Double-up, Lucy, and see the sun rise!” 

Boys, you can get a good watch and 
ehain for nothing if you will send us a 
¢lub cf only six subscribers for one year, 


at 50 cents each. 





PARLOR SET 45c. 
eR I 













< Neg Ee ~~ 

Woe sell a sample set (3 pleces) as shown tn cut of beauttfal 
tsh npholstered miniature furnitare,a sofa,and two chairs 
inding rocker for 45c. prepaid. The mest popular mr | 

rets novelty browght out in years. Pleases young and 
alike. Ne poofit te us In thie sample set. (Others eell the 
ine set ntos-!) E’egantiv made of lustrous Imitation silver 
moto Yon may have any color piesh upholsterg,, Our TL 
evoloene of 109% necessary articles with each set (or free on 
Te st +« TGTLSOLL & FRO., €3 Corflandt &t., ciTY. 






EVERY MAN 


HIS OWN COBBL:R 





We offer below a set of tools, the want of 
which costs our people more than almost 
any other. 


READ THE LIST: 


Contains the following tools: 

1 Cast iron has’ aud screw. 

1 Inch steel gas pipe standard. 

1 Wrench. 

1 Clamp to fit on standard. 

2 Saw Clamps. 

4 Iron Lasts, heels combined, to fit any Boot 
or Shoe. 

1 Cast Anvil 

1 Shoe Hammer. 

1 Shoe Knife. 

1 Pegying Aw! Handle. 

2 Sewing Awl Handles. 

2 Sewing Awis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 


Pegging Aw). 

Paper iron clivebing nails 3-8. 
Paper “ 48. 
Paper ™ “er 5-8. 
Paper “ = 6 8. 


Bottle Rubber Cement. 

Bottle Leather Cement. 

Bottle Edge Blacking. 

Ball of Wax. 

Ball Shoe Thread. 

Paper Patterns for cutting soles. 

Wax End. 

Needles, 

2 Bristles for wax ends. 

37 articles packed neatly in a box, weigh- 
ing 32 pounds, and actually worth $10 to 
anv Farmer and his Family, and will eer- 
tainly save him twice ten dollars in 
money, time, and labor every year. 

EVERY FARMER bas felt the 
need of this set of tools many times, and it 
will save you its cost many times over every 
year. You ean repair your boots and shoes, 
half-sole them, ete., mend your rubber boots, 
repair your harness, do all kinds of riveting, 
etc. 

The cut shows the young workman en- 
gazed in using the outfit. We send the 
entire outfit, weighing 32 pounds, by freight, 
OS ic tke ek ee ee 

Address, 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. 0. 





I can take a | 


,who had company | 


AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anyuthere Else. 








THE FACE. 


chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chajn is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alcn:, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-live cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this preminm combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

in order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone whe will send in a clu) of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 


once, 





In order to put THE AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control ef the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense ineurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub- 
scription list of Tnk AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium iv our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
The demand for them has come by thousands. We . 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to hang twpon the wall in bedroom or parlo?. 


It need only be wound 
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THE WORKS. 


and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD’S SET. 


a 


ee 




















ne vt, stylish pattern. 
years ¢ 


PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. Ali business relating to paten 
promptly attended to. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BUGGIES, 





We have secured for our readers a lot of Murray's 
ae, Sas and harnesses which we will sell 
we 


Murray's $10.95 harness we offer for e923 
- 6.700—=Ci«* “ 14.50 

e 19.95 bed « 18.00 
BB ag as 
3 bad $2.00 

- 62.70 “ “ 58.00 

e 77.00 phaeton “ 73.50 

We have also on similar terma 

Murray's Pe aaddie for $4.85 





Send to the Wilber H. Murray Mannfacturin 
Cincinnatt, O., for their ce talog , Be sn all of es 
goods, and if you see 7 pything else ‘.: the catalog that 
you want you can havea special discount of five per 
cent. from their prices if you send * our order through 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, as we nave miade an ar 
rangement with the company to supply our sub 
scribers with any of their work at a reduced price. 

The American Farmer. 


De Yeu Want a Horticultural rapery 


WE WILL SEND 


and Vineyard One Year 
for 50 Cents. 
ood Be Sea Ce 
Address, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





4729 Hew York Ave., Washington, D. 9. 


age. Sent carefully packed iu as rong box, postpaid, to any address ............065 


ts 
Established 1866. 





The American Farmer and The Farm 


Ne, 113. 
No 113 is a Deneti-gines, three-piece child's set 


knife, fork, and spoon—of flowered desig 


his is not a toy set, but one for actual use at the table by a child up to 


60e 





GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
Send for 67-Page Pamphiet. 


A FAMILY DRUG STORE, 


A little medicine administered at the it time 
often prevent a serious filness)s THE AMERIC. 
FARMER has had a few simple remedies prepared 
for its subscribers according to formulas of the best BL 
Y. Physicians. 


HANDY BOX Ne. 8 


100 Quinine Pilla, 2 grains. 

200 Quinine l'llis, 3 grains. 
Quinine tn bulk, 65 cents ounce. Thisis the 
and highest; riced quinine in the market. 


Contains 


The 
this box by fnsured mail is $1, — 
HANDY BOX Ne. 8 
Contains 
100 Quinine +" 2 ns 
100 Cothartie 
100 Liver Pilla 
100 Pilla 


An 
100 Iron Pills. 
100 Anti-dyspepsia Pilla 


These 900 tupine neat box with full diree 
tions for Ht gy cant by insured mafl to any a& 


dress for §1 
SPECIAL REMEDIES. 


If any subscriber wishes a special remedy it can be 
obtained from this paper at the following pon Ay 











3S©@ Anti-malarial i 
200 Tonic Pills 1 
t 
1 
i 
15@ Kidney Pills 7 
100 Headache Pilla ..................... poeacainntine 1 
A sample packet of the nine remedies, com 


Ining 25 headache pilis and 50 of each of the oth 
will be sent by losured mail for $1. Thissample pack: 
is our Box No, 4, and should be ordered by that num 
Der. 


PLASTERS—PEPSIN—POTASH. 


Plasters should be kept in the house. It dees not pay 
to make them. 

Retladouna Plasters, 7 inches by 1 yard, 75 cents, 

Mustard Plasters, 6 inches by 1 yard, 46 cents. 

Surgeon's Rubber Adhesive , 1 inch by &@ 
gy > pack #1 

ccharau epein in half-poun ages, §1. 
Antipyrine, 2 grain tablets, $1 ts per 100. Bromine at 
potassium, 5 grain tablets, 30 cents per 10). Best worm 
Medicine for children, half a (ach of senionia 
t 


and calomel, 45 cents per 100. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. & 


‘OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 
This wonderful combination of cutting, saw- 


ing, and piercing tools ix about the size, when 
closed up, of a buckho:: jiendle jack-knife. I¢ 


| contains the following implements, namely, 


\ 


saw, screw-driver, lancet, large kuife-blad 
smaller knife-blade, wood-seraper, gimlet 
corkscrew, reamer, bodkin, tweezors, and hook 
for cleaning horses’ hoofs. Muiled, postpaid, te 
any address for $1.50. Address 


THE AMERICAN PARMER, 
Washington, D,G 
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Eggs are High. 
The poet's lay, I blush to state, 
Is scorned by soulless men, 
The only lay that is truly great 
Is turned out by the hen. 
The poor, alas, must all deny it, 
*Tis only millionaires can buy it. 
— Louiaville Times. 
descacad : 
A Common-Sense Prescription. 
“The poor man was dying. His 
breath was becoming weaker and weaker 
every minute when I saw him.” 
“ And what did you do?” 
“I gave him an onion.” —Judge. 
- ae - - 


Flattering the Man. 


Mabel—I wouldn’t marry the best 
man in the world. 

Jaques—Alas! 
the unhappiest 
Courier. 


You have made me 
of men. —Boston 


a 
Fond of Fishing. 

Mr. Goodson—So you worked for Mr. 
Cleveland one Summer? He is very 
fond of fishing, I believe. 

Patrick—Fond of fishin’, is it? Wull, 
Oi’ll tell ye. D’ye moind th’ time he 
waz furst nomynated ? 

“T remember it.” 

“ Wull, sor, Oi waz on th’ foorce thin, 
an’ me bate was near his house. Phwin 
Oi heard th’ news, Oi rushed up to ’im 
an’ says Oi, ‘Hooray! We've nom- 
ynated ye fur President, says Oi. 
*Wull yez accipt?’ says Oi. ‘Oi wull,’ 
gays he, ‘if there’s good fishin’ in th’ 
Potomac.’”—New York Weekly. 


He Drew a Knife on Me First. 


A trio of young wags the other day 
fixed up a dummy to look all the world 
like a living man. Watching their 
chance they smuggled the effigy into a 
saloon while the proprietor was out and 
leaned it up against the bar. When 
the saloon-keeper entered the room one 
of the wags, who stood behind the dum- 
my, ordered drinks for three. The two 
men drank and quietly slipped out, 
leaving the dummy to pay the bill. 
After waiting several minutes the bar- 
keeper demanded his pay. Receiving 
no answer he angrily seized a bottle and 
felled the dummy to the floor. In rushed 
the conspirators, the picture of horror. 
“TI couldn’t help it,” pleaded the now 
terrified liquor dealer, “ he drew a knife 
on me first."—New York Globe. 


And She Believed Him. 


“ Charles,” said a fond wife who was 
assisting her husband in preparing for 
a short journey, “ what is this flask of 
- whisky for?” 

“That,” said her husband, suddenly 
looking up from his valise, “ Oh, that’s 
to be used exclusively in the case of snake 
bites.” 

“ But, my dear,” remonstrated the 
little woman, “there are no snakes in 
the cars.” 

“ Oh, yes there are—at times. You see 
when they stop to wood up, or take water 
at some way station out in the woods— 
some gloomy swamp or bayou—the 
makes board the train and crawl all 
around among the passengers’ legs. 
It’s mighty annoying and dangerous, 
too. And then, too, I’ve seen men on 
the cars with their boots full of snakes 
—real serpents—none of your circus pos- 
ter reptiles, but the genuine article. Yes, 
I shouldn’t consider my life worth 10 
cents it I were to leave that bottle of 
whisky behind.” 


a 
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His Reason. 


Mrs. J.—John, what time is it? 

John(half asleep) —Ugh? 

Mrs. J. (twenty minutes later) —John, 
what time is it ? 

John—Ugh? 

Mrs. J. (one hour later)—John what 
time is it? 

John—Seven o’clock. 

Mrs. J.—Well, why couldn’t you have 
gaid so an hour ago? 

John—Because it wasn’t 7 o’clock 
then. 

iii 


From the Frying Pan into the Fire. 

“ Women must consider it a dreadful 
fate to be an old maid,’ mused Mr. 
Chugwater. 

“ They do, Josiah,” said Mrs. Chug- 
water. 

“What terrible sticks they somtimes 
marry to escape it!” 

And Josiah rubbed his chin and said 
nothing.— Chicago Tribune. 





What a Mistake of One Figure May Do. 


Mr. Graynes— Young man, was it you 
who published the story this morning 
that I made a clear $50,000 in the 
wheat pit yesterday ? 

Reporter—Yes, sir. 
scoop, too. 

Mr. Graynes (with a groan)—Clean 

op is the right name for it, young man! 
aes only $5,000, and when I went 
home this afternoon I found that my 
wife had seen the item and had spent 
the day buying lacesand jewelry on a 
$50,000 basis !— Chicago Tribune. 
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Greatly Reduced. 


It was a clean 


——— ——_— 


Not as Green as He Looked. 


It isn’t always the man of the world 
who has command of himself under all 
circumstances. Many a man trained in 
the world’s school might have envied 
the readiness of a man evidently from the 
country, who came into a restaurant a 
few days ago with a pretty young girl of 
about his own degree of veidancy. 

Seating themselves, both gave the menu 
card that prayful consideration that the 
unaccustomed mind manifests towards 
this severe ordeal. Finally the young 
woman saw the legend, “ Woodcock, 
$2.50.” The young man had seen it, too, 
but his eye had not lingered lovingly and 
reflectively upon it as hers now did. 
“1 think,” she said, finally, “ that I will 
have woodcock.” 

“Did you ever eat woodcock ?” asked 
her companion. 

“No,” she said, “ but I just thought I 
would try it.” 

“ Did you ever see a woodcock?” he 
persisted. 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, a woodcock is an animal 
as big as a young pig, and if I were to 
order one for us two everybody would 
laugh. I think we had better stick to 
what we know. Waiter, you may bring 
us two oyster stews.” 


a 





A Street Tragedy in Four Acts. 


Grimesy—I'm pinin’ away for chest- 
nuts, an’ [ ’ain’t got a cent. 
Grigsy—Well, I'll tell yer what 
[ Whispers. ] 


Grimesy — Large measure, 
[ Grigsy says nothing, but is active.] 


Grigsy—The world is mine! 


-o—— 


Something Else to Do. 


Railroad corporations are often con- 
sidered heartless and soulless, but the 
farmer of the following tale evidently 
considered them senseless as well—per- 
haps with as much real reason. 

A crude old farmer, living on the 
line of a recent railroad survey, and 
who is owner of a barn of large dimen- 
sions, with huge swinging doors on both 
sides, observed a posse of surveyors 
busily driving a row of stakes through 
his premises that extended to the very 
center of his big barn. 

Sauntering leisurely toward the tres- 
passers, with air savoring somewhat of 
indignation, he addressed the leader of 
the gang as follows: 

« Layin’ eout another railroad ?” 

“ Surveying for one,” was the reply. 

“ Goin’ through my barn?” 

“ Dont see how we can avoid it.” 

“ Wall, now, mister,” said the worthy 
farmer, “I calkerlate I’ve got sumthin’ 
tew say “bout that, I want you tew 
understan’ that I’ve got sumthin’ else 
tew dew besides runnin’ out tew open 
and shet them doors every time the train 
wants tew go threw.” 

ae are 


He Could Walk. 


Mother—I wish you would go on an 
errand for me. 

Small Son—My leg aches awful.” 

“Too bad. I wanted you to go to old 
Mrs. Stickney’s candy store, and ” 

“Oh, that isn’t far. Ican walk there 
easy.” ; 

“Very well. Go there, and right 
alongside of it you will see a grocery 
stcre. Go in and get mea bar of soap.” 
—Street & Smith’s Good News. 


- 
- > 


“ Gimme a two-cent razor,” said John- 








nie, as he placed the coins on the coun- 
ter. 

“That I will,” replied the storekeeper, 
| and he handed him an yeastcake, 


E GARDEN. _ 


TH 
ss Pluckings. 


Now is the time to prune berry bushes, 

Sow some rows of English peas, a bed 
of radishes, and a bed of lettuce. 

Enough seed can be bought for five 
cents to produce 1,000 cabbage plants. 

February is the month to plant to- 
mato seed, and May the time to trans- 
plant. 


The Ruby currant is being advanced 
by nurserymen. It is a good bearer, 
with fine fruit. 

Plant early potatoes deep, then they 
may be cultivated deep early in the 
season, and shallow later. 


Root grafting should be~done before 
the middle of March. When it is com- 
row tie each variety into bundles, well 
abled and then pack them away-in sand 
or fresh sawdust, and put in the cellar. 


The grower who plants a good strain 
of Daniel O’Rouke early peas will be 
successful with them. These are some- 
times sold under the names of “ Extra 
Early,” “ First and Best,” ete. 

It is advised that strawberry plants 
shipped from a distance should be set at 
at once, and if this is impossible they 
should at least be unpacked and spread 
out on the cellar floor. The best way is 
to raise your own plants. 


France and Germany both have large 
potato crops sold as low as 12 cents a 
bushel. It looks as if we might resort to 
importation and stand good chance of a 
profit, even after adding the duty of 25 
cents a bushel to other expenses. 

Experiments by Prof. Bailey in fore- 
ing tomatoes have shown that seeds 
planted on Aug. 9 yielded fruit on Dee. 
20, and plants started the 10th of No- 
vember had their fruits gathered on May 
6. No soil is too rich for these tomatoes. 


Take a little pains to lay out a nice 
garden this coming season. It will pay 
for itself’ in more than one way, and 
when once planned out will not be diffi- 
cult to keep up the next season, and is 
as profitable as any other part of the 
farm. 


In experimenting, with the worthy 
cause in view of discovering something 
snperior, it is all very well to test a va- 
riety of strawberries, but those who grow 
berries for the sake of a good supply of 
fruit should plant those which have 
been tried and tested in their own 
neighborhood. 

There is a practice among some grow- 
ers of tying the tops of gooseberries to- 
gether with wool twine. In this way a 
bush of large diameter may be drawn 
up into half its breadth, The advan- 
tage of this is supposed to be in Spring 
cultivation, and also in poisoning worms, 
which always begin operations on the 
lowest leaves next the stem. 

It is reported that a Michigan man 
“cleared $100 for two years” from 500 
goosberry bushes set on half an acre of" 
land. The average price is about $2 a 
bushel. In picking the limbs are usually 
stripped and the leaves fanned out, but as 
the leaves should not be picked more 
than is necessary this is not the best way. 
They are cultivated after the blossom falls. 
The best soil for them is both clay and 
sand. 


A writer says: “A neighbor of mine 
made a ‘cute’ little forcing bed in his 
shed last Spring. He filled a box with 
rich earth and fitted a glass cover on it 
in hot-bed fashion. Strips were nailed 
on to the sides to support it, about three 
feet from the floor. A sheet of tin a 
foot square was suspended two inches 
from the center of the bottom. A box 
of same size, but without a cover, was 
placed against the bottom of the upper 
box and fastened to the support. In the 
center of the bottom of this a hole was 
cut big enough to admit the top of a 
lamp chimney. The heat was furnished 
by a small lamp set on a small box un- 
derneath. 


——_—__—— * 


Strawberries. 


It is not so much to keep the plants 
from freezing that they are covered in 
Winter, but mostly to keep the water 
from washing the dirt from their roots. 
Plants are never thrifty unless well- 
rooted. They are more likely to have 
their roots disturbed when planted on a 
slope where the water from melted snow 
and rain runs down in streams. Suita- 
ble covering will keep the soil unbroken. 
Coarse hay or straw is a good covering. 
It is customary to remove such in the 
Spring, but the question has been asked 
why it should not be left on until en- 
tirely decomposed to benefit the plants 
in Summer, as it will wash into the soil 
and increase its fertility, and also keep 
the berries out of the dirt. 
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Early Peas. 


It is said that green peas came into use 
in western Europe only about 200 years 
ago. In 1696 Mme. de Maintenon wrote: 
“ All the talk now is about the new dish 
—green peas. The impatience for them, 
the pleasure cf eating them, the triumph 
of finding them so enjoyable, and the joy 
of anticipating a repetition of the treat 
are animating points of conversation at 
our court. And many ladies after going 
home from a royal feast must have a 
dish ready to eat at home before lying 
down.” 


Testing Seed. 


Every Spring there is a loss of hun- 
dreds of dollars by sowing stale inferior 
seeds. There are different ways of testing 
seed, before planting, and if this is done 
there will be a great saving of time and 
money. Last year some of the State 
Experiment Stations offered to test 
samples sent to them, free of charge, by 
any farmer in their particular State It 
is probable that the same privileges will 
hold good this year. 








Read our great watch offer on another 





page and get up a club of six, 





About Read Making. 


In a paper read recently before the 
Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hinman advanced some ideas on 
road making, which may be applied as 
well to Western thoroughfares as the 
roads of the New England States. He 
said : 

_ It is only occasionally:that the soil on the 
side of the road is worth the trouble of putting 
on. It is cheaper to eart suitable material in 
nine cases out of 10. There is no cheap way 
of maintaining a good road as carting gravel. 
Plowing and scraping gutter wash may show 
the Inspector that you have been there and 
put in time, but the time and money paid are 
only wasted. Do what you do thoroughly. 
A properly constructed road is more even, 
pleasanter to ride over, a source of profit 
by enabling those who use it to go quick 
and carry more, it adds to the value of ad- 
jacent property and is a mercy to the dumb 
animal. 

I know of a certain eighth mile of road that 
has cost for the last 10 years more to keep in 
@ barely passable condition for a share of the 
time than it would to havegleared out the hed 
of a brook and made a solid gravel road bed 
the whole distance. The extra cost is what 
the road repairer is after. The Selectmen 
want him to have it and the people with a 
proper manipulation of the strings say 
““Amen,’’ and the man who first pulls the 
strings suavely says, vox populi, vox dei. 

J. B. Hale, who addressed the Board, 
predicted that good roadways of stone 
will be required on all leading public 
highways as soon as the people can be 
brought to a realizing sense of the fact 
that this is an age of progress and that 
mighty little progress can be made on 
the majority of highways as at present 
constructed. When we learn that one 
horse can haul on a stone road a greater 
load than three can over the average 
road; when we learn that stone roads are 
the cheapest, and when the Lord takes 
to himself some of our citizens who, 
knowing nothing of road construction, 
are allowed to disgrace the highways 
with their more than useless work, then 
will the question be settled. He con- 
tinued : 

By co-operation among the farmers at the 
right time, or by hiring the farmers and their 
teams to do much of this heavy work, the 
burden will not be oppressive. In the latter 
case the money received for labor will go a 
long way toward paying the tax bills for the 
better roads. We must broaden our ideas, 
our roads, and our wagon tires; our leading 
highways doing much business that laps over 
from one town to anotherand even to our next 
County must be managed in a broader way 
than townwise. Nearly 2,000 years ago one 
of the brightest men that ever lived said, the 
foolish man built upon thegand. Let us quit 
playing the fool with our highways and accept 
the words of Jesus. ‘‘ When the floods came 
and the winds blow and beat upon the house 
it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.’’ 


— -— - —-@— - —= 
Straws. 


Keep coulters and lays sharp, and re- 
member that the farmer who works his 
teams reasonably the most days in the 
year profitably is the one who is getting 
ahead. 

The neglect of thorough tillage in the 
aggregate represents a very large sum. 
The surest way to-see if a farmer is neg- 
ligent in his tillage is to look for the 
thriving crop of weeds. 

The sheep manure can be spread 
during the Winter time. Draw it out 
and spread evenly over the land. It is 
of much value when spread upon land 
on which corn is to be planted. 


The Chinese make what is called 
“chi-wa-hi,” or grass cloth, from the 
fiber of the common nettle. It is said 
to make a splendid cloth for tents, awn- 
ings, etc. When made into belting for 
machinery it is said to have twice the 
strength of leather. 


The memory of a dog is generally 
good, and an exemplification of this is 
here given. A dog in Bethlehem, Pa., 
is friendly with everybody but a one 
Simon Slade. Its dislike for him has 
existed two years, and was caused by 
Simon cutting off the animal’s tail. 
Whenever it sees him it barks at him. 


A sure way of getting a good catch of 
clover is by the following: Soak the 
clover seed about 24 hours, spread on 
the barn floor, and to each bushel of 
seed take one bushel of land plaster. 
Shovel and mix until every clover seed 
is coated with the plaster. Sow and 
brush in as early as possible in the 
Spring. This is a sure way to get a 
good catch, even on very light, sandy 
soils. , 

The south Jersey cranberry growers 
are agitating a proposition to send cran- 
berries to Europe. The plan is to con- 
tribute from 1 to 3 per cent of the crop 
of 1895, which will be donated to the 
Cranberry Growers’ Association and by 
them sent to Liverpool, where they will 
be sold at auction in the same manner 
as apples and other fruits. The idea is 
to introduce the berries into foreign mar- 
kets. The agreement has been signed 
by many prominent growers. 

Since Oct. 1 Joseph Johnson, of Ches- 
ter County, Pa., has lost 200 chickens, 
geese, ducks and turkeys. The snow en- 
abled him to track the robbers. He 
found their home in a hole in a hillside 
near by. With a little powder and a 
pick he unearthed the thieves, and was 
astonished to find two large polecats that 
his blast of explosives had killed. The 
cavity in which the polecats lived was 
immense, and in it were the skeleton re- 
mains of his lost flocks and fully feathers 
enough to make two large feather beds. 

It is estimated that the Isle of Jamaica, 
one of the British possessions in the new 
world, contains 2,720,000 acres of land, 
of which about 559,372 are unfitted for 
cultivation or use owing to their inaccessi- 
bility, or from their consisting of irre- 
claimable swamps or rough rocky land, 
leaving 2,160,627 acres of useful land. 
One peculiarity of the island is the iarge 
proportion of peasant proprietors among 
the agricultural population. Of those 
having small holdings of five acres or less 
the proportion is 70 per cent. of the 
whole. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tur 
AMERICAN Farmer, at 50 cents each. 





The Care and Diseases of Dogs. 


The dog holds the first place as a 
companion to man among domesticated 
animals. Whether savage or civilized, 
rich or poor, educated or uneducated, 
the dog is a special favorite without 
much regard to race, color, sex, ete. 

With all this, indicating the general 
prejudice in favor of the dog, it is 
treated very indifferently by his owner, 
asa rule. Consequently the ailments of 
the dog are very numerous, and some of 
them most difficult to manage. Among 
these diseases may be mentioned asthma, 
colds, coughs, husk, canker of the ear, 
diarrhea, distemper, jaundice, mange, 
blotch, and surfeit, It is well known 
that fleas, lice, and ticks infest dogs. 
Constipation is common with dogs with 
the list of accompanying diseases, such 
as piles. The dog, owing to his active, 
restless nature and lack of such sanitary 
treatment as would prevent muscular 
and nervous derangements, is liable to 
rheumatism, lumbago, and kennel lame- 
ness, 

There is no physical trouble so uni- 
versally dreaded by intelligent dog own- 
ers nor so fatal, especially to puppies, as 
worms. ‘The most common of these are 
the round worms and tape worms. 

It will be seen at once that an animal 
liable to such a variety and complica- 
tion of ailments can hadly be uniformly 
healthy, and if not healthy then less re- 
responsible for its acts and good behavior. 
It is the duty of dog owners to give more 
attention to the welfare and comfort of 
the dog kept on the farm. This may be 
done without making the dog a member 
of the house, equal with the children, 
but quite as comfortable as need be, with 
food exercise and shelter, with a warm 
nest in an outhouse or doghouse, built on 
purpose, 


om oe oe ———— 
Lookout for Disease. 


As the days grow warmer the spores 
of noxious fungi and the eggs and pup 
of injurious insects which have lain dor- 
mant in the dead leaves, stalks, and rub- 
bish of last year’s crops will waken into 
new life and stand prepared to attack 
the earliest growth of this season’s crops. 
Gerald McCarthy, of the N. C. Experi- 
ment Station says that formerly careful 
and intelligent farmers and gardeners 
preferred to allow theze rubbish piles to 
remain until they could be plowed 
under to furnish humus for the soil. 
The great increase of plant diseases in 
recent years renders this plan no longer 
safe. ITumus must be supplied by other 
means than diseased and infectious rub- 
bish. 

Lose no time, then, in cleaning up 
your fields gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards, and burn all trash, returning the 
ashes to the land. Remember that 
plants once infected by disease cannot 
be cured. Now is the chance for that 
“stitch in time.” 


Importations of Bananas. 





Figures compiled by the banana im- 
porters of New York show that there 
were brought into the United States 
from Central America and the West 


12,855,919 bunches of bananas, worth 
an equal number of dollars. In 1891 
the total importation of bananas 
amounted to 10,986,240 bunches, show- 
ing the increase in the year just closed 
to be 2,007,194 bunches. The imnort- 
ers say that these figures are highly 
satisfactory, as showing the steady 
growth and importance of the trade, 
when the injurious effect of the cholera 
scare of last year is taken into considera- 
tion. Formerly this city was the chief 
banana port of the United States, but 
the geographical advantages enjoyed by 
New Orleans in its nearness to the ba- 
nana countries has told heavily in its 
favor, and now it heads the list of im- 
porting cities with 4,483,351 bunches, 
while New York takes second place 
with a total importation of 3,715,625 
bunches. 
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Agricultural Reform in Russia. 


According to an Odessa correspond- 
ent, a scheme is in preparation in the 
Russian Ministry of Imperial Domains 
for the establishment of a number of 
agricultural colonies on the vast steppes 
of Western Siberia. This enormous 
territory is the property of the Crown, 
and it is proposed to try the American 
system of land colonization rather than 
the ordinary Russian system of the mir. 
The land, instead of being divided and 
subdivided into patches inadequate to 
the support of a family, as is the case in 
the majority of Russian village com- 
munes, will be parceled out into farms 
of from -90 to 150 acres, and will be be- 
stowed only on those who, in the opinion 
of the Government, have sufficient capi- 
tal and enterprise to work them to ad- 
vantage. 


Rice in Louisiana. 


A Louisiana man says that the rice 
crop of that State this year will be 
fully one-half of the entire crop of the 
United States. “The raising of rice,” 
he says, “has worked wonders for the 
interest of our State. It has practically 
opened up a new industry in the agri- 
eultural line, and hundreds of farmers 


who thought their lands valueless when | 


the cotton gave out now find themselves 
in a position that will soon place them 
in one year where cotton could not put 
them in five. It is really the most lu- 
crative of all the new industries in the 


South.” 
—_——— $$ — 


See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 





00 Per 100 square feet. $2. 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roof, 


For House, Barn, 
and all out-buildings. 
Anybody can put it om 


PRICE LOW. . 
Write for Sample and Book, , 


42 West Broadway, )ew York. 


l INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 


ie , | tions of our Southern pine forests, and 
Indies in 1892 the respectable total of | 
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‘WILL BE GLAD IN 
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(OvL . . 


THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


|” START 4 


GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 


FREE OF 


CHARCE! 


H OW ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send them 25 cts. to pay postage and packing and they will 
mail you gratis, their COLUMBIAN COLLECTION of SEEDS, 
consisting of Succession Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa 
Tomato, Bonfire Pansy, Zebra Zinnia, and Shirley Poppies. (The 
six packets of seeds named, composing the Columbian Collection, 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catalogue 
for 1893 of “ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” provided 


you will state where you saw this advertisement. 


Every copy 


of this grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., andits 150 pages are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings, and embellished with eight 
beautiful colored plates, cll of which truthfully portray the Cream 
of everything in Seeds and Plants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE '* 


Purchasers of the Columbian 


WORTH 
25 CENTS. 


Collection will receive the seeds 


in a red envelope, which they should preserve, because every such 
envelope, when enclosed with an order for goods selected from 
the Catalogue here referred to, will be accepted asa cash pay- 
ment of 25 cts. on every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


These Collections can be written 


for, or if more convenient, be 


obtained at the stores of PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 
$7 Cortlandt St., New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at 
retail all the year round. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 
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NUT TREES 


55 YEARS, 


300 ACRES, Isvs. 


AND NEW PEARS 


Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth, Paragon and other Chestnuts. Japan 


Persian, French and English Walnuts; Pecans, Almond and Filberts. 
less Pear—very large and very late Seneca—larze, handsome and immediatel 


Lincoln Cores 
y after 


Bartietis. Japan Golden Russet, Vermont Beauty and Ldaho, in collection at 
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SOUTHERN TIMBER VANISHING. 


Necessity of Taking Prompt Measures 
for Its Prevention. 


An article full of facts regarding “ The 
Timber Problem in the South,” from 
the pen of Charles Mohr, appears in 
the current number of the Engineering 
Magazine. It concludes with the fol- 
lowing reflections: 

The facts disclosed by the investiga- 





the management of their timber resources, 
cannot but lead to the conviction that 
we have already entered upon an era 
involving their complete extinction, 
Stupendous as these resources appear, as 
illustrated by the figures quoted in this 
paper, any doubt about their depletion 
within a comparatively brief period will 
be removed if, on the other hand, those 
figures are considered which relate to the 
ever-increasing draft upon the forests. 
No one is more aware of the inevitable re- 
sult of the present treatment of these for- 
ests than those actively engaged in reap- 
ing the harvest of timber, to mature which 
nature reguired centuries of time. There 
is no need to dwell here on the calamities 
which would follow the extinction of the 
industrial and commercial interests con- 
nected with the forests, upon which so 
many thousands of our people are depend- 
ent for their existence, or to contem- 
plate the evil consequences of the destruc- 
tion of the high forest, over large areas, in 
affecting existing conditions of climate 
and soil. These themes have become tru- 
isms, which in our day can escape no one 
taking an active interest in affairs affect- 
ing our material welfare. Still, with all 
the light afforded by science and the 
teachings of National economy, there 
exists a popular disregard for matters 
pertaining to forestry, and little headway 
has been made in the attempt, through 
State action or otherwise, to secure to 
posterity some of the advantages of the 
furest wealth now enjoyed in this country 
and considered so indespensable to our 
prosperity. 

Certain it is that the preservation and 
economical management of the forests is 
beyond the power of private efforts, 
aiming necessarily rather at the pro- 
motion of the interests of coming gene- 
rations than tending to contribute to the 
profits of the present. This period of 
Columbian celebrations is particularly 
opportune to induce reflections bearing 
upon this problem, and to remind one of 
the time when this new world, robed in 
the garb of its virgin forests, was opened 
to afford happy homes for the toiling 
masses in the old world. Proud as we 
have cause to be of the achievements of 
our time, and of the glorious success in 
the struggle for their attainment in our 
country, it must not be lost sight of that 
in the heedless despoliation of the in- | 
heritance bequeathed to us in ifs forests 
a danger has been invoked which threat- 
ens to arrest the flight to that acme of 
National prosperity to which we are as- 
piring. 





Have You Asthma? 


Dr. R. Schiffmann, St. Paul, Minn., will mail a 
trial package of Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure to 
any sufferer who sends his address and names 
this paper. Never faiis to give instant relief in 
worst cases, insures comfortable sleep and cures 
where others fail. 
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Any of our young friends can carn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tur 





The Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 


in the 
WORLD! 


CKER 


The FISH BRAND SLICKER is warranted water- 
proof, and willkeep you dry in the hardeststorm. The 
new POMMEL SLICKEK is a pertect riding coat, and 
covers the entire saddie, Bewareof imitations. Don't! 
buy a coat if the * Fish Grand” is not on it, 
ted Catalocuc tree, 








Iilustra- 
A. J. TOWER, Boston, Mass, 


HARMONY, 

3824 Seventeenth street.San Francisco, Cal., a monthly 
maguzine of 32 pages devoted to Trath. Strictly a Di 

vine Science Magazine. Each issue contains class 
lessons, lectures, questions and answers, and short 
articles on the science in which the practical method of 
healing is set forth. Anyone reading this magazine 
and applying the basic principles set forth, can demon 

Strate perfect health and prove that health is the ful 

filling of divine law. Edited and published by M. E 

Cramer, author of “ Lessons in Science Healing,” $1.75; 
“Unity of Life,” 12 cents: “Who and What God Is,” 15 
cents; “The Signs that Follow the Finding and Ac- 
ceptance of God,” 15 cents; “Faith as a Grain of 
Mustard is Success in Undertaking,” 15 cents; “ Prac- 
tical Directions for Healing,” 12 cents; “ Denials and 
Aflirmations,” 10 cents. 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 


Harmony and Ti AMERICAN FARMER will be sent 
to any address in the United States for one year for 
$1.60. ‘en cents over the price of Harmony alone. 














WANTED. 
To purchase an Agri- 
cultural Newspaper. Ad- 
dress in confidence X. Y. 
Z., Care of The American 
Farmer, Washington, D. 


ELECTRIC ENGINES 


Riectiicity the moet won- 
derful and prevalent force 
in nature, demonstrated 
asa motive power within 
the space of 6 inches and 
at the cost ofonly ONE 

LLAR. A rea) 


ry and suf 
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to run it at & 

epeed 0} 120° 
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@ minute for 78 

honrs; for 21. Material for battery can be renewed #”Y 
number of times. Thisis not & catch-penny engine br 
Bclentifically made; well packed lu wood box, complete an¢ 
aranteed. By Express $1.00; By Mail85e. extra for postage 
ew 64 p. Til. Catalogue of ovor 1000 necessary articles, FREE 


B.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65 Cortlandt St.N.Y.City 
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“Tf vou have room 
pliant but one grape vine 
it should be the Gree 
Mountain.” It is € 
most desirable, har 
outalor, 
known, Sen 
lar giving full int 
tion. Address, Stephes 
Hoyts’ Sons, ew 
Canaan, Conn. 


DR. J. C. LUDWIG, V. M. D., 


Graduate of the Royal College of Veter! 

nary Surgeons, Berlin, Germany. 

will answer questions In regard to all kinds of a al 
disease or injury, and send prescriptions or ren 
together with proper directions for their use, up: 

ceipt of one dollar, to al parts of the Tt nited Stats 

Office No. 25 North,Third Street, Hamil 
ton, Ohio. 
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PRINTING OFFICE 15° 
f A large font of Type (over 4A) with Firuret 
BAW Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Corkecren. 
Merc. as shown in out, complete in neatcase. ™ “4 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Regular Prict Z 
Sample postpaid for 15, to introduce, th 
alozue of 14) new articles. CAT FREE — 
INGERSOLL & Bro.65 CortlandtSt 8. ¥.0% 
; . 2 ey - peers sa ae 2 v ~ 
OR RELIABLE ADV ERTISERS. At . 
land Farmers’ Directory contains 14,60 a ne 
and addresses, heads of fumiiies only. MD. i fe 
TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY contains 2,000 nares oh 
addresses. Published and for sale by L. B. PRI\%™ 
Box 55, Damascus, Md. 
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OR CHEAP FARMS and Stock Ranches)" 
ir Wheatbelt of Kansas, address E. W. WEL! ING 
TON, Ellsworth, Kan. 


sent 12 packe® 
for 30c, Catal’ 
H. BREWER 


YEEDS—'To introduce my seeds T will 
h of first-class garden or flower seeds 
and packet of mew tomato free. C. 





AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 


Porterville, Mrie County, N.Y, 





